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Its in the Steel, too! 


Timken steel is Timken-made to place 
inherent Timken endurance at its peak. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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Windshield Wiper 
No, 331A — One 
of more than 1500 
Ternstedt prod- 
ucts built better 
for better bodies. 
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World's Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Body Hardware 


Economy, as well as quality, is an essential 

») factor in appointing of today’s motor cars and 
motor coaches. That is why Ternstedt hard- 

ware equipment is the accepted standard 
for the foremost cars in each price group 


—and why it has found favor abroad to as 
great an extent as at home. 


TERNSTEDT MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, U. S. A. 
Division of Fisher Body Corporation 
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Hevyduty Hardware 
for Bus and Taxi Bodies 


Mechanical Hardware 
for Passenger Car Bodies 
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Industry Must Find Bigger Outlet 
Abroad, Says Willys 


Foreign markets must absorb our surplus production of automo- 


biles and other manufactures if prosperity is to be 


maintained, he tells U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


By Robert L. Cusick 


(« BELIEVE that the American Government is 
| on a sound foundation and that the business 
outlook for the immediate future is good.” 
That was one of the encouraging portions of the an- 
nual address, or general summing up of business con- 
ditions, of Richard F. Grant, retiring president of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, at the thirteenth yearly 
meeting of that organization in Washington, D. C., 
last week. 

But on the heels of this view came others not so 
optimistic as regards a long continuation of the favor- 
able business situation which has obtained for the 
past two years or more. 

For instance, American industry, of which the 
automobile industry is a very large part, faces a 
crisis in the opinion of John N. Willys, president 
Willys-Overland Company, unless even greater strides 
than have yet been made are achieved in the direc- 
tion of extending the sale of U. S. products in for- 
eign fields. 

In this connection he said: 

“World trade is constantly becoming a matter of 
greater importance to the domestic prosperity of the 
United States. 

“The mass production methods which we have 
evolved in this country in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have geared our manufacturing plants to a new 
productive capacity. 

“If we are to employ these facilities to their fullest 
extent, if we are to insure the American working 
man, the American farmer and American capital with 
4 dinner pail containing something more than the 
poet’s time-honored fare, we cannot rest content with 
domestic markets. 


HE four corners of the globe must be combed 
for new and growing markets for the myriad 
Products of American genius and productive energy. 
“In any review of the history of American foreign 
trade, one cannot but be impressed by the change 
which is taking place in the form of our exports. 
“In the early days these consisted largely of staple 


raw materials and foodstuffs in the production of 
which we had certain natural and technical advan- 
tages. 

“Now we have added to that list a wide and grow- 
ing group of manufactured specialties, primarily in 
response to the demand of enormous home markets, 
but nevertheless available for foreign uses. 

“In this development we have expended the domes- 
tic market for raw materials. At the same time there 
has been a constant opening up of new foodstuff and 
raw material areas abroad. The net result is that in 
the future a relative decrease in the normal export 
of these latter commodities may be anticipated, in the 
absence of unforeseen upheavals, like the World War 
which exercised such a profound influence on our ex- 
ports of agricultural products. 


F this is true, and authorities generally agree that 

it is, then it would seem that the future of our 
export trade lies primarily in our ability to produce 
on a large scale and under advanced technical condi- 
tions, highly specialized manufactured products pri- 
marily for our domestic markets, but of a character 
and in quantities sufficient to justify efforts to intro- 
duce them into foreign markets. 

“Among such commodities I would naturally have 
first the automobile, but the list is a wide one com- 
prising such typically American products as the type- 
writer, cash register, electrical equipment and agri- 
cultural machinery, all of which now figure conspicu- 
ously in our export trade. 

“Our task then is to evaluate the conditions sur- 
rounding the exportation of these commodities and 
to see what, if anything, can be done to stimulate 
new markets. 

“The great opportunity which has permitted the 
development of manufactured articles here has been 
the enormous domestic market which will, of course, 
always continue to be the major consideration of 
American manufacturers as a whole. 

“Coupled with that, we have the advantage of high- 
ly specialized engineering ability which has resulted 
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in mass production methods which permit the manufac- 
ture of the finished commodities at tremendous decreases 
in cost without sacrifice in quality. 

“Realizing that as the selling price per unit decreases, 
the circle of potential consumers of any product is widened, 
the automobile industry, for example, has sought steadily 
to bring down its cost. This has been accomplished in the 
face of increases of approximately 100 per cent to the 
workers and increases of 50 per cent or more in the cost 
of the raw materials. 

“Installation of automatic machinery, the perfection of 
new type combining operations formerly performed by 
several machines and the elimination of waste have been 
the decisive factors in this development from which the 
American Consumer has been the first to profit. 

“The unique position which the United States now has 
in the financial world is another asset of undisputed value. 
With the advent of the World War, America made its 
debut in the international investment field. Initially this 
took the form of loans to governments for construction 
of public works and for refunding operations. Purchase 
of securities of foreign public utilities was the next and 
a logical step. The financing of foreign industries fol- 
lowed, as have steps to aid the finances of foreign nations 
through aid in arranging rediscount credits. 

“One cannot help but feel that this assistance is likely 
to receive reward through equally favorable considera- 
tion from these countries for American commerce in other 
directions, especially as that assistance in the last analysis 
is dependent upon the credit facilities of the country as 
a whole. 

“Finally we may expect that international credit facili- 
ties ultimately will be established for the conduct of export 
trade, much as domestic commerce has been aided through 


John N. Willys 


Speaking at the 
recent meeting of 
the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. 
Willys, president 
Willys - Overland 
Co., said that the 
exports of raw 
materials and 
foodstuffs from 
America were de- 
clining and that 
the loss would 
have to be made 
up by manufac- 
tured products, 
among which he 
naturally included 
automobiles 





the creation of means to carry on intensive trade in com- 
modities of large unit value. 

“When we come to a consideration of foreign trade 
policies from a government standpoint, however, we find 
that in many cases the advantages cited are offset to a 
considerable degree by the tariff policies of the countries 
where we expect to find a market. 

“In some cases the obstacles take the form of high rates 
of duty either on all articles of that kind or only on those 
coming from the United States. 

“In others, they present, themselves in the shape of 
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administrative regulations, classifications, import licenses 
embargoes and similar restrictions, most of them a rem. 
nant of the comprehensive war measures for the restric. 
tion of trade, gradually disappearing but still exerejgj 
considerable influence in some markets. 

“Practically all of these restrictions can be dealt with 
by a proper tariff policy and it is therefore quite natura! 
that the manufacturing industries of the United States 
producing an exportable surplus should manifest a deep 
interest in the tariff policy of the country, not only from 
the standpoint of the protection of the domestic market 
but also as a very important factor in their ability to de. 
velop foreign markets. 


Not All Industries Affected 


“As I have pointed out before, I do not mean to imply 
that our tariff policy as regards our relations with foreign 
countries is a pressing problem with all American indus- 
tries. Some are not sufficiently developed to be concerned 
with foreign markets; some produce staples and can get 
along very nicely with our present policy. 

“But it seems to me that there must be a considerable 
number of specialized American industries for which 
foreign markets are extremely important, if not absolute- 
ly essential, and whose needs are not sufficiently met by 
the present policy of obtaining merely most-favored-nation 
treaties. 

“IT am fully cognizant of the difficulties involved in a 
change of tariff policies, and I do not here or elsewhere 
want to suggest or imply any changes which will adversely 
affect any industry. 

“But I do want to leave the thought that with the 
growth of this new phase of exports, there has come the 
need for a thorough survey and discussion of the laws 
governing its application, either by the groups interested, 
the government as representing all industry, or both.” 

Mr. Grant’s speech contained, among other things, a 
plea for the business interests of the nation to get to- 
gether in urging a further general reduction in taxes. 
He said, “Both the Treasury and Congress are planning 
another tax reduction. The country is certainly entitled 
to it. The surplus this year will exceed $300,000,000. 

“There is another angle of taxation that is beginning 
to enter the consciousness of, the American people. These 
are the hidden taxes, not only of the Government, but of 
the States, of the counties and of the towns. . . . One 
manufacturer in Ohio tabulated twenty-three different 
kind of taxes that his company paid. Isn’t this of interest 
to you?” 


ng 


Additional Recommendations 


Additional recommendations of Mr. Grant, as matters 
vitally affecting the business structure of the country, the 
solution of which would in his estimation act as a direct 
benefit to all industry and commerce, were: 

Adjustment, in cooperation with the International 
Chamber of Commerce, of international economic 
questions affecting American commerce and _ indus- 
try arising in the wake of adoption of the Dawes plan. 

Appraisal and improvement of the banking and 
credit machinery of the country. 

The formulation of a permanent Merchant Marine 
policy. 

The application of sound economics to the business 
of agriculture. 

The maintenance of adequate cotton production to 
protect the position of the United States in this 
market. 

Restoration of normal buying methods and aid for 
the small manufacturer in maintaining his position in 
the economic world. 
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The adjustment of supply to demand in both agricul- 
ral and industrial production. 

The study and adjustment of the processes of dis- 
tribution. 
The problems involved in urban congestion. 

He also deplored the tendency of increasing centraliza- 
‘on of Government at Washington, stating that it is 
vesting with growing distrust on the part of the public. 
The public feels,” he said, “that the Federal commis- 
jos and Federal investigations have been overdone. 
government inquisition of the private citizen and his 
wsiness, from the publishing of his income tax to in- 
wmerable investigations by specially constituted com- 
nissions, is becoming extremely unpopular.” 

Dealing with this same subject, W. E. Humphrey, 
federal Trade Commissioner, Washington, D. C., promised 
American business that there would be less meddling in 
ts affairs by his commission in the future. 

“The majority of the Commission believe that those 
gaged in business are generally honest,” he said. “The 
fyundation of the changes in the policies of the Commission 
we found in the fact that the majority believe there should 
e some reasonable showing before branding as crooks 
those accused of breaking the anti-trust laws. We demand 
widence. We refuse to convict on suspicion and possi- 
bilities.” 


Damper Put on Publicity 


He charged that in the past the Commission had been 
imposed upon by certain politicians and stated that here- 
after no complaints would be given publicity unless con- 
victions were made. 

The urgent need for a well-organized U. S. Merchant 
Marine was discussed by A. J. Brosseau, president Mack 
Trucks, Inc. He said in part: 

“There have been a number of attempts to treat the 
shipping problem from the time of Mark Hanna down 
0 the Merchant Marine Acts of 1916 and 1920 and the 
alministration of President Harding, but in spite of the 
legislation that has been passed and all of the millions, 
in fact billions, which the Government has expended in 
wuildng and operating ships, we seem little if any 
learer to a permanent solution of this problem than we 
were before the war. There has, however, been this much 
gained, namely, that our unfortunate experiences of the 
vast few years have developed a widespread appreciation 


——— 
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A. J. Brosseau 


The automobile in- 
dustry is deeply 
interested in the 
establishment and 
maintenance of a 
successful Ameri- 
can Merchant Ma- 
rine, Mr. Brosseau, 
president of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., told 
the members of the 
U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce at its 
meeting last week 


of the importance of the subject and its proper treatment. 

“Under these circumstances the President and the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, after careful committee study of the situation and 
at the request of a number of leading business men and 
shipping executives, are arranging to secure a compre- 
hensive consideration of the problem by a widely repre- 
sentative conference of all interests concerned. As a 
member of the Chamber’s Committee I have been asked 
to lay before you something of the purposes of this con- 
ference and its program of work. 

“Before doing this, however, I would like to say that 
my own industry which does a great deal of shipping of 
motor vehicles to the foreign markets is deeply interested 
in this problem and is vitally concerned with the main- 
tenance of adequate direct shipping services to those 
markets. 

“The chief difficulty of the Merchant Marine situation of 
this country in recent years has been the absence of any 
well crystallized definite program, commanding wide- 
spread support. Plenty of individual ideas have been 
put forth, some of them with a great deal of merit, but 
they have not made much headway. Any investigation of 
the Merchant Marine problem should, therefore, be suffi- 





MONG resolutions passed by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce at its meeting, the 
one of chief interest to automobile men rec- 
ommended that motor common carriers be 
placed under the provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act, which would bring them under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

This is in line substantially with a resolution 
already adopted by the board of directors of 
the N. A. C. C., suggesting that motor com- 
mon carriers in interstate service be placed 
under control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the extent that the latter body 
should pass on Certificates of Convenience and 





Necessity previously granted by the States in- 
volved. In the event that one of the States 
refused to grant a certificate it would rest with 
the I. C. C. to pass final decision on the case. 
However, where none of the States interested | 
raised an objection, the I. C. C. would add its | 
consent simply as a matter of routine, not at- 
tempting to interfere with the action of the 
States. Nor is it the intention to have the 
I. C. C. dictate rates or schedules. 

A resolution of a similar nature was also 
passed last week by the Bus and Truck Division 
of the A. A. A., with an added suggestion 
that the I. C. C. show special consideration to 
existing lines in operation on March 3, 1925. 
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ciently comprehensive in character to include all essential 
elements. Not only the interest of shipowners and ship- 
builders must be considered but also those who furnish the 
capital for investment in the shipping business, insurance 
companies who carry the marine risks, labor which fur- 
nishes the crews, and the great body of shippers and the 
public who, in a larger measure than is generally realized, 
depend upon adequate shipping. Manufacturers, farmers, 
merchants and cattle raisers all are directly or indirectly 
concerned. 


Heads “Government Aid” Body 


“The committee, of which I have been requested to take 
the chairmanship, will deal with the difficult question of 
‘Government Aid to Shipping.’ There are certain indirect 
aids, such as the information, charts and similar facilities 
furnished by the government; there are indirect aids in the 
forms of postal subventions; while still other aids in the 
form of preferential duties of rail rates, have been pro- 
posed and are even on our statute books but have not been, 
and in the opinion of many, cannot be put into effective 
application. Many of these proposals are aside from the 
main point. If the American people are asked to consider 
whether or not we should have a Merchant Marine, they 
should know the cost and the proper way to advise them 
of this is to give them a bill of particulars or specifica- 
tions, if you please, namely, (1) the difference in cost of 
the ships whether built at home or abroad; (2) the differ- 
ence in cost of carrying the permanent investment, whether 
bonds or preferred stock; (3) the difference in cost of 
insurance, taxes, and other charges that have to do with 
capital investment; (4) the difference in operating cost, 
port charges, labor, current repairs and maintenance, and 
supplies. In these elements capital, labor and manage- 
ment are all concerned. 

“It is the shippers, the business public, the taxpayers, 
who have finally to pass on these questions and our job is 
to develop the facts for them.” 

The benefits of the Federal Reserve System were dis- 
cussed by George A. Ranney, vice-president and treasurer 
of the International Harvester Co., who approached the 
subject from the angle of what it means to American 
business, and Pierre Jay, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Both were emphatic 
in declaring the system the most constructive thing that 
has been done for business in the last decade. 


Opportunity to Observe System 


Mr. Ranney said: 


“The company with which I am associated affords some 
unusual opportunities to observe the working of the sys- 
tem. We have ninety-seven branch houses in the principal 
cities of the United States, with active banking connections 
in each branch house city. We maintain our own collec- 
tion offices, handling collections directly through some 
13,000 domestic banks. We receive from our large selling 
organization, which is constantly in touch with some 15,000 
dealers, detailed and accurate information regrading local 
crop, financial and business conditions. In addition, the 
company enjoys a large foreign trade. Consequently, we 
have formed an opinion regarding what the Federal Re- 
serve System means to American business.” 

Julius Klein, director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, praised the associated trade promo- 
tion work which has been carried on from the United 
States to extend the markets abroad for American 
products. 

George E. Anderson, former U. 8. Consul, declared that 
American manufacturers need have no fear of the Ger- 
mans and the British, their most formidable competitors in 
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the Far East and Australia. “So far as ordinary competj- 
tion in the Far East is concerned,” he said, “American 
exporters have demonstrated that they can sell goods 
against the world.” 

Competition in goods from Europe and the Near East jg 
nothing that American manufacturers need to fear, accord. 
ing to Francois de Phalle, vice-president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. He said that the high wages of the 
United States are fully balanced by the faster and better 
methods of manufacture employed here. 

William E. Peck, of William E. Peck Co. of New York 
emphasized the fact that lower freight rates, cheaper 
marine insurance and more frequent steamship service all 
handicap the sale of American made goods in, Latin 
America and favor those produced in Europe. He pointed 
out, in regard to ship service, that in February last, six 
ships entered the Port of Santos from the United States 
as against a total of forty-six from European countries, 

The three basic factors to be considered in the solu- 
tion of metropolitan traffic problems are unbalanced city 
growth, street design and traffic regulations, declared 
Harland Bartholemew, engineer, City Plan Commission of 
St. Louis. This subject was taken up by the transporta- 
tion group conference. He said that too high buildings 
and concentration of business in American cities should 
be discouraged as economic waste. 

The meeting of the Chamber was of added significance 
this year in that it was marked by the dedication of the 
organization’s new half-million dollar home in Washing- 
ton. The chief address on this occasion was made by Chief 
Justice Taft of the Supreme Court, who, while serving 
as President of the United States, was one of the prime 
movers in the formation of the Chamber. 


O’Leary Is New President 


At the annual election of officers held in connection with 
the meeting, John W. O’Leary, vice-president of the 
Chicago Trust Company, was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Grant, who had served the customary one-year term. 

Four vice-presidents were elected, as follows: Eastern 
Division, Lewis E. Pierson of New York; Northern Cen- 
tral Division, William Butterworth of Moline, IIL; 
Southern Central Division, Robert R. Ellis of Memphis, 
Tenn.; Western Division, Paul Shoup of San Francisco; 
John Joy Edson of Washington was re-elected Treasurer. 

The chamber inaugurated a policy of electing honorary 
vice-presidents in recognition of “unusual service of Na- 
tional or international character.” 

Owen D. Young of New York, and Henry M. Robin- 
son of Los Angeles, both members of the American com- 
mittee of experts which served in drawing up the Dawes 
reparation plan, and Roland W. Boyden of Boston, were 
elected as the Chamber’s first honorary vice-presidents. 





ARBON DIOXIDE as a means of combating carbon 

monoxide poisoning was recommended by Dr. J. 5. 
Haldane at a recent meeting of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers. As soon as the acute want of oxygen is re 
lieved by inhaling pure oxygen, the breathing at once dl: 
minishes greatly and, as a consequence, the carbon mom 
oxide is not got rid of much faster than if air were 
breathed. In order to remedy this defect, and expedite 
to the maximum extent the expulsion of carbon monoxide, 
about 5 per cent of carbon dioxide is added to the oxyg® 
used for treatment. With this addition the oxygen is fat 
more effective. Very large quantities of it are breathed, 
since the breathing is greatly stimulated; and the carbon 
monoxide is consequently expelled far more rapidly than 
when either pure oxygen or air is used. 
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Two Body Models 
| Four-Wheel Brakes 


factory. 


Balloon Tires 


Disk Wheels 


Full Pressure 
Lubrication 

















OUR door open and closed bodies, a seven bearing 

crankshaft, four wheel brakes, balloon tires mounted 

on disc wheels and many other features regarded as 
the latest in motor car construction make the new Ajax 
SIX an outstanding addition to the passenger car field. 
It is a product of Nash creation. The design is con- 
ventional throughout and the same materials and stand- 
ards are used in the construction of every unit as in the 
larger, higher priced vehicle. The car measures only about 
153 in. in length overall, ample leg room in both the front 
and rear compartments being one of the outstanding fea- 
tures. While the top of the closed body is less than 6 ft. 
above the ground, the head room is liberal. Duco finish in 
characteristic Nash colors is standard on both bodies. 
Th the development of the new car, the Ajax Motors 
Co, which is headed by C. W. Nash, also president of The 
Nash Motors Co., has been guided by two major considera- 
tions, The first is an appreciation of the increasing diffi- 
culties of Manoeuvering in congested traffic, which points 
‘0 a car of reduced overall length. The second is the fact 
that there are a large number: of motorists in this country 
Who are quite capable of judging the factors that make 
‘or good all around performance and owner satisfaction 
in the small as well as larger cars. 


Above—The Ajax four-door sedan, priced at $995 f.o.b. — — : — 
Below—The touring car, listed at $865. 
spread in price between the two models is $130 


Nash-Buillt 47ax 


Announced 
By W. L. Carver 





Th :, ‘ 
j Six-Cylinder 


Eingine 


153-in. Overall 
Length 


Seven-Bearing 
Crankshaft 














To make possible the low prices at which the car is be- 
ing offered, the plant at Racine has been equipped from, 
the ground up with the most modern machinery and has. 
been laid out to reduce handling to the minimum. Prac- 
tically the entire car, with the exception of bodies, elec- 
trical units, carbureter, etc., is built in this plant. In a 
majority of instances the machine tools are equipped with 
individual electrical drive and many of the boring mills 
and multiple drills are equipped with hydraulic feed. 
With the exception of the crankshaft, all drop forgings 
are made at the plant and are heat treated in electrical 
furnaces, one of which replaces an entire battery of the 
older type. Rough stock is brought into one side of the . 
plant and feeds across the various departmental machine 
lines, which in turn feed the assembly lines at the most 
advantageous points. 

Simplicity of detail is characteristic of the entire de- 
sign, and the production angle of each piece has been given 
thorough consideration. No bent links are used at any 
point, the tie rod, drag link and carbureter throttle con- 
nection being straight. The cylinder block is very com- 
pact and very simple, as the front and rear supporting 
arms are formed by pressed steel plates which also act 
as frame members. The use of seven bearings on the . 
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incorporate an unusual amount of this material, with cop. 
sequent simplification. Other parts such as the king pins 
brake anchors, etc., have been designed for production fa 
centerless grinders and the number of machine operations 
on every piece has been reduced to the smallest figure 
commensurate with the desired quality. 


Power Peak is 40 H.p. 


As illustrated, the engine has six cylinders of 3 in. bore 
with a stroke of 4 in., giving a displacement of 169,65 
cu. in. The power curve peaks at more than 40 hp, at 
approximately 2400 r.p.m. as the timing and carburetion 
have been worked out to produce good, low and moderate 
speed performance rather than top speed, although the car 
is said to be capable of approximately 55 m.p.h. The L-head 
cylinders and the crankcase are cast in a single block, the 
cylinder head being a separate casting. The block casting 
is faced in the plane of the crankshaft for the oil pan 

- joint and at about the topmost point of the piston head 

travel for the head joint. Engine supports are stamped 

O O steel plates, while the timing gear cover, oil pan and valve 
housing covers are steel stampings. 

Elliptical crank arms of % in. thickness are used and 
3 3 all the main bearings are 1%4 in. in diameter, while the 
Cross sec- crankpins are of 15% in. diameter. Journal lengths for the 
tion of Ajax main bearings are as follows: 

engine Front and rear, 115/16 in.; center, 17/16 in.; four 

iy intermediate % in. Crankpin bearings are 1 5/16 in. 
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long. End thrust on the crankshaft is taken on the center 
bearing. Bronze-back, babbitt-lined bushings are used on 
— the main bearings, with shims of 0.003 in. thickness. At 
= the front end, the crankshaft carries the composition 
pinion of the two-gear timing train and at the rear a 











crankshaft is one of the reasons for the ample body space 
with a comparatively short chassis, as this construction 
makes for a smaller overall length than the three and four 
bearing designs. The bodies, although not wholly of steel, 





Fig. 1—Longitudinal section of engine showing seven-bearing construction and steel supporting arms 
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are conventional. 


tion. 


return thread is located between the flywheel flange and 
the rear bearing. Oil leakage at the front is prevented 
by a pressed steel thrower ring. The generator drive 
pulley, which is built up of steel pressings, is clamped on 
the front end of the crankshaft by the starting crank jaw 
which is elongated to contain the bearing for the starting 
crank. 

Connecting rods are drop forged of steel and have a 
light, uniform shank section. Two % in. bolts retain the 
caps. The big end bearings are cast in, while the upper 
end carries a phosphor bronze bushing of 47/64 in. in- 
side diameter, and 1%4 in. length. Both the upper end 
of the rod and the bushing are slotted at the top, to al- 
low oil to splash into the piston pin bearing. The center- 
to-center length of the connecting rod is 8'% in., or 2.125 
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Fig. 2—Clutch and transmission which 
Compressed graphite 
bearing is installed at throw-out posi- 
Note hardened starter ring gear 
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times the length of the stroke, which is somewhat unusual 
for engines of this size. The cast iron pistons are of 
light section, with 3 rings of 4% in. width, one of which 
is a special oil scraper type. All rings are located above 
the pin, which latter is retained by a dog pointed screw. 
Pistons and rods are held to 14 oz. variation and the rods 
are checked for relative weight at each end. These speci- 
fications, combined with the seven bearing crankshaft 
which is balanced dynamically on a Precision machine, ac- 
count for the smooth running of the engine. 

Liberal water jacket space surrounds the cylinder bar- 
rels and all of the valves, there being no siamesed walls 
even between the intake valves. The cylinder water jac- 
ket extends down to a point about 1 in. below the lower 
position of the piston head. Cylinder barrels are bored, 


























Fig. 4—I-beam front azle 
which is equipped with self- 
energizing expanding brakes. 
Note enclosure. Brake shoes 
serch SP are aluminum 
aint 
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reamed and finally honed. Spark plugs are located in the 
head with the ignition points for each cylinder placed near 
the center of mass of the compressed mixture. 

The cast iron head valves have a clear diameter of 114 
in. with a 5/16 in. lift and the 5/16 in. stems are centered 
in cast iron bushings which are almost 3 in. long. Cylin- 
drical valve springs are retained by cups and C-clips. 
Chilled iron mushroom tappets are mounted in groups of 
six in iron carriers which are bolted to the sides of the 
cylinder barrels. Two bolts retain each carrier. 

Six bearings carry the camshaft, the center bearing hav- 
ing been replaced by a helical gear which drives the oil 
pump and distributor head. At the front the camshaft 
gear bearing is supported in a cast iron sleeve which is 


piloted and bolted to the front face of the crankcase. This 
bearing is 1% in. long and 1'% in. in diameter. The rear 


bearing, which is machined in the crankcase, is 1% in. 
long and 114 in. in diameter, while the intermediate bear- 
ings, which also are machined directly in the crankcase, 
are 1% in. long and approximately 21% in. in diameter, be- 
ing graduated to allow the introduction of the camshaft 
from the front end. Cams are 9/16 in. wide and the base 
diameter of the shaft, which is machined all over and 
hardened, is 1 in. Cams are arranged so that the ex- 
haust valve closes and the intake valve opens 5 deg. past 
top dead center. The intake valve closes at 45 deg. past 
bottom dead center while the exhaust valve opens at a cor- 
responding figure before bottom dead center. 

Lubrication is of the full pressure type for the main 
and lower rod bearings and the cam shaft gear bearing. 
The oil pump is located at the right of the center main 
bearing and is carried by an extension bracket which 
places the pump in the lowest point of the oil pan. An 
inverted screen assembly is attached directly to the pump 
body. Drive is by a vertical, jointed shaft from a helical 
gear which meshes with the gear cut on the camshaft. 
The upward extension of this shaft drives the distributor 
head, which is located above the cylinder head. 

An adjustable relief valve is located at the outlet 
side of the pump, and connection is made near this point 
with a copper tube manifold which leads to fittings on 
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Fig. 3—Rear axle of semifloating construc- 
tion, also details of rear contracting brakes 
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each of the main bearing caps. Drilled holes in the crank 
arms convey oil to the crankpins, and a hole drilled jp 
the front wall of the crankcase supplies the camshaft gear 
bearing. 

As the timing train is very simple, consisting of a com. 
position pinion on the crankshaft and a cast iron gear at 
the front end of the camshaft, both of which have helica| 
teeth and 1 in. face, belt drive is used for the generator 
as well as the fan and water pump. The generator, which 
is part of a complete Auto-Lite electrical system, is located 
on the left side of the engine and is bolted on the back 
of the 3/16 in. steel plate which forms the front engine 
support. Two pulleys are mounted side by side on the 
front end of the generator shaft. One of these receives 
the drive from the pulley on the front end of the crank- 
shaft while the other transmits the drive to the combined 
fan and pump unit which is located at the front end of the 
water jacket. Rubberized fabric Vee belts are used in 
both places, and the generator and combined pump and 
fan unit are driven at approximately 114 times crankshaft 
speed. 


Plain Bearings in Fan Pump 


Plain bearings are used in the fan-pump unit and the 
drive pulley and 16 in. fan are mounted on a common 
flange at the front end of the impeller shaft. The impeller 
is fastened to the shaft by a pointed screw, and an ad- 
justable packing gland at the front end prevents leakage. 
The volute chamber of the pump discharges directly into 
the cylinder water jacket. Holes drilled through the head 
joint transfer the water to the head and the outlet to the 
radiator is placed on the centerline of the first cylinder. 

A Modine fin and tube radiator inclosed in a nickel 
plated shell (reminiscent of the Lafayette) completes the 
cooling system. The radiator is secured through brackets 
to the side channels, being held down by one bolt on each 
side. A single row of elongated tubes are used in the 
radiator core, and the fins are shaped to induce turbulance 
in the incoming air stream, with consequent improvement 
in the cooling efficiency. 

Manifolds are located on the right side of the engine. 
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Separate cast iron intake and exhaust manifolds are fitted 
together at the center to provide a hot jacket around the 
riser of the intake manifold. The heat at this point is 
controlled by a valve which allows any desired degree of 
heating action for either winter or summer driving. The 
end pairs of intake ports are siamesed, while individual 
passages are provided for each of the middle pair of cyl- 
inders. ‘Two siamesed ports and two individual ports are 
ysed for the exhaust outlet. A Carter 1 in. plain tube 
vertical carbureter provides the mixtures. 

An oil filler and bayonet gage are placed on the left 
side of the crankcase, as is the starting motor, which is 
mounted on the rear steel plate motor support in the same 
way as the generator at the front. A hardened steel ring 
gear, ¥ in. wide, is shrunk over the outside of the fly- 
wheel. Bendix drive is used for the starter pinion which 
moves forward into mesh with the ring gear so that the 
pinion is close to the rear bearing of the starter motor 
while under load. 


Crankcase Construction Simplified 


Flanged steel plates of 3/16 in. thickness form the sup- 
ports for the engine and serve as frame cross members. 
The use of these members simplifies the crankcase con- 
struction by eliminating projections for the timing gear 
case and bell housing. The timing gear cover is a com- 
paratively small stamping and the upper portion of the 
ell housing is integral with the transmission case which 
bolts on the back of the rear cross member. Another 
stamping forms the lower portion of the bell housing and 
is drawn up into felt liners at the engine end to eliminate 
the entrance of dirt from the road into this compartment. 

Intermediate between the engine and gear box is a 9-in. 
Borg and Beck push type clutch which is mounted on a 
ten spline shaft with a graphite bronze pilot bearing. A 
self-lubricating compressed graphite shoe is used in the 





throwout position and is operated by a transverse lever 
which ig connected to the lower end of the clutch pedal 
lever by a short adjustable link. This pedal lever and that 
for the service brake are mounted on a common fixed 
shaft which is anchored to the bell housing. 

Gear box design is conventional throughout, the face of 
all gears being % in. 

| Standard gear shift is used, with the lever ball mounted 
ina stamped steel gear box cover. A built-in transmission 
lock secures the shifting gates in the neutral position. 
Countershaft and pilot bearings are of bronze. The 
‘ountershaft gears are forged in a cluster and the shaft 
‘Ss secured at the front by a nut. Six splined shaft con- 
struction is used for the sliding gears and the universal 
joint hub, 


The Emergency Brake 


A bracket secured to the rear of the gear box carries 
‘ne hand lever which operates the emergency brake. A 
pressed steel drum of 65% in. diameter is mounted on the 
‘pider of the forward universal joint. A direct link oper- 
ates a contracting band which is lined with molded anti- 
hers material of 134 in. width. A stamped flat spring 
‘ashioned near the bottom of the gear box supports the 
trake band. The spiders are drop forged and are welded 
41% in. tubular propeller shaft. 
3 he semi-floating rear axle is equipped throughout with 
wey bearings. A malleable iron differential carrier is 
* ‘o the front face of a pressed steel banjo housing. 
r i bevel gears give a reduction of approximately 
steel ¢ _ A two pinion differential is located by pressed 
while “i which are threaded in outside of the bearings, 
an of the pinion shaft is determined by 
we uring assembly. The live axles are splined at the 
“rend, they butt against a spacer at the center of the 
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differential carrier and are tapered and keyed at the outer 
ends to receive the wheel flange and the Timken bearing. 
The position of the outer bearing also is determined by 
shims in the assembly process. 

Budd disc steel wheels carrying 4.75 in. balloon tires 
on a 21 in. base are standard equipment all around and 
a spare wheel which is mounted on a dummy flange carrier 
at the rear is included. Twelve in. brake drums are 
mounted on all four wheels. Rear brakes are external 
contracting bands while self-energizing shoes are used 
at the front end. Rear brakes have a half wrap and are 
lined with shoes of molded friction material of 1% in. 
width. The braking action has been improved and the 
tendency to squeak reduced by cutting away the shoe 
linings for a distance of 2 in. each way from the brake 
anchor at the back. 

Rear springs are underslung and are approximately 50 
in. long and 2 in. wide, while the front springs have the 
same width and are 36 in. long. Vertical knuckle pins 
are clamped in the outer ends of the I-beam front axle, 
which has a deep drop between the spring pads and the 
wheels. The projected center of the king pin comes within 
% in. of the center tire contact on the road. Timken 
bearings are located in the front hubs, while the king 
pin is mounted in bronze journal bearings and fitted with 
hardened steel thrust washers. The cross rod pin at the 
left is equipped with a multiple disc clutch arrangement 
which dampens the shimmying tendencies of the low pres- 
sure tires. One side of the clutch arrangement is 
anchored to the cross rod assembly, while the other is 
anchored to the steering knuckle arm and a compression 
spring exerts pressure on four alternate metallic and fric- 
tion material surfaces. 


Front Wheel Brakes Like the Nash 


The front wheel brakes resemble those fitted to the 
recent Nash models, being internal with carriers which 
form splash guards by overlapping the edges of the drums. 
Two-piece aluminum shoes carry molded strips of com- 
pressed brake lining of 1°4 in. width. One shoe is anchored 
at an adjustable post just back of the operating lever and 
extends about halfway around the periphery of the drum 
where it connects to the forward section through a hinged 
joint. This portion of the shoe contacts at its upper end 
with the ball end of the operating lever and is held in 
this relationship by a U-shaped stamped clip. Springs 
located between the upper ends of the shoes and between 
the hinge joint and the carrier hold the shoes in the clear 
position. 

Brake engagement is obtained by a ball ended lever, 
which is pivoted in the vertical plane of the king pin but 
which is set at an appreciable angle in the transverse 
plane. Tension on the brake rod forces the ball end for- 
ward and engages the hinged forward section of the shoe 
with the brake drum. The drag set up by this portion 
forces the rear section into the drum and sets up a self- 
energizing action which multiplies the braking action. In 
the released position the ball end of the operating lever is 
in the projected centerline of the king pin, therefore turn- 
ing of the front wheels has no tendency to apply the brakes. 

All of the brake linkage, with the exception of the cross 
shaft and the link running from this member forward to 
the brake pedal lever, is located outside of the frame side 
members. A jointed pressed steel brace is placed between 
the cross shaft and the brake pedal bearing in order to 
prevent deflection of the shaft and consequent interference 
with braking action. The cross shaft is carried in bearings 
which are riveted below the side members at a point some- 
what ahead of the middle of the chassis. Double end levers 
outside of the frame transmit the tension necessary for 
the operation of the brakes to idler levers through inter- 
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mediate links of fixed length. These idler levers which 
are swung on brackets outside of the side members, carry 
the inner end of adjustable rods which connect with the 
brake operating levers on the axles. Braking force is 
divided equally between the two axles, and no equalizers 
are used. 

Side members are kicked up over the rear axle and 
have conventional spring horns at each end. In the hori- 
zontal plane the side members are straight and taper uni- 
formly from the rear to the front end, the width at the 
rear axle being 40 in. and at the front axle, 28 in. The 
depth at the middle section of the frame is 4'% in. and the 
flange with over the greater portion of the length is 11% 
in. with a stock thickness of 5/32 in. A splined tubular 
cross member is located between the front spring horns. 
Two pressed steel engine supporting members come next 
and are followed by an inverted channel which is located 
near the forward end of the rear springs. A wide steel 
plate which covers the gas tank with two flanged strips 
which are riveted into the upper and lower flanges of the 
side members forms the fifth and rear cross member. 
Three pressed steel step brackets at each side also are 
riveted to the side members. 

Bodies are built largely of pressed steel, although the 
sills are of wood. The closed bodies have window lifts in 
the doors and the window panes slide in a novel close fitting 
steel channel construction which eliminates the usual wide 
channel. The leg room is unusual when the overall length 
is considered and the head room is adequate, although the 
top of the car, when at the curb, is about level with the 
eyes of a person of average height. As the height of the 
frame from the ground is 19 in. the reason for the liberal 
headroom is obvious. Both bodies are fitted with one- 
piece windshields and automatic wipers. A cowl ventilator 
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is provided for maintaining comfort in the front compart 
ment during hot weather. 

On the closed job a visor, which is an extension of th 
soft top, protects the windshield. Both models ay 
finished in gray green Duco, which is the same shade a 
used on the present Nash models. Black beading jg gy. 
ranged in a double belt effect and the upper quarters o 
the closed body are finished in black. Heavy, deg 
crowned one-piece fenders are finished in black enamel 
Cork linoleum and metallic binding are used on the ryp. 
ing boards. Seats and back rests in the open job ap 
finished in leather, while the closed job is finished jy 
Mohair cloth. Instruments are assembled in a panel ar. 
rangement which jncorporates the manual control for the 
carbureter. As the ignition advance is automatic, n 
manual controls are placed on the steering column, but 
the horn button finishes off the upper end of the steering 
post. An accelerator pedal controls the carbureter under 
driving conditions. Steering is accomplished by a Rog 
cam and lever gear with a corrugated wheel rim. Rear 
view mirrors are standard on both open and closed models, 

Standard lighting equipment includes head lamps with 
deflector lenses, cowl lamps on both models, tail lamp and 
a dome lamp with separate switch in the sedan body. A 
USL storage battery is located under the driver’s side of 
the front seat, while the tool compartment is at the right 
side. Gasoline is carried in a 12 gal. tank, which is sus. 
pended under the rear cross member. The muffler tail 
pipe comes out at the rear within the channel of the right 
side member and thus avoids the gas tank. A gasoline 
gage is located in the left end of the tank. Fuel is fe 
to the carbureter by a vacuum tank. Straightline drive is 
obtained when the car is normally loaded. Alemite pres 
sure lubrication is used over the entire chassis. 
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How Sherwin-Williams Lacquer Is Applied 


ETAILS of the production methods recommended 

for the application of “Opex,” the lacquer base ma- 
terials placed on the market some time ago by the Sher- 
win-Williams Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, recently have been 
made available. 

In a general way the Opex system is similar to other 
lacquer systems in which under coats mixed in an oxidiz- 
ing oil vehicle are employed, but in some of the alternate 
methods of finishing an Opex lacquer base surfacer is 
employed over an oil base priming coat and glazing putty. 

In any case, all of the products recommended are manu- 
factured by the Sherwin-Williams Co., the oil primer, 
sealer and surfacer being especially designed for use 
under lacquer. 

Opex method No. 1, which appears to be the preferred 
method when extreme rapidity in production is not essen- 
tial, involves the following operations: 

1—After the body is perfectly clean and free from 

grease one coat of Oil Metal Primer and Sealer No. 12 

as furnished or slightly reduced with turpentine is 

sprayed on and allowed to air dry 12 hr., or, if forced 
drying equipment is available, Oil Metal Primer and 
Sealer No. 36 is used and dried 4 to 5 hr. at 150 deg. 
Fahr. 

2—When priming coat is dry sand lightly and apply 
Glazing Putty No. 16 with knife as supplied or by spray- 
ing after thinning with turpentine. Two or three coats 
usually are sufficient. Air drying requires 8 hr. and 
force drying 4 to 6 hr. at 150 deg. Fahr. 

3—Water sand with very fine sandpaper. 

4—When water has evaporated, apply one spray coat 
of same primer and sealer used in first operation, allow- 
ing 12 hr. for air drying of No. 12 or 4 hr. for force 


drying of No. 36 at 150 deg. Fahr. When dry, sand with 
No. 280 paper. 

5—Apply first spray coat of Opex enamel, thinned 
with equal parts of Opex Binder-Thinner No. 2. This 
should be a light coat and should be allowed to dry 
one hour. 

6—Spray second coat of enamel reduced with equal 
parts of Opex Thinner No. 10. 

7—Repeat operation No. 6. 

8—Apply additional coats if desired for greater depth 
of tone. When dried for several hours sand with very 
fine paper, using plenty of water and avoiding deep 
scratches. If pumice is employed use grade 3 F, making 
sure to remove all orange peel effect caused by faulty 
operation or insufficient thinner. Some operators pre 
fer high test gasoline to water because of faster evap- 
oration. After sanding spray a light coat of Opex 
Thinner over entire surface to remove sanding scratches. 

An optional method is to sand just prior to final coat 
of enamel. With proper application Opex enamels cam 
be applied, it is claimed, to give a suitable gloss without 
rubbing between coats. 

9—Polish with Opex Polishing Compound, which } 
said to give high luster with minimum rubbing. The 
polishing compound is applied with a dampened cloth 





and rubbed off with a dry, clean, soft rag. 


E have received a copy of the Mechanical Wot 
VW Electrical Pocket Book for 1925, published ' 
Emmott & Co. of Manchester, England. It contains 4% 
lection of electrical engineering notes, rules, tables 2 
data and sells at 1 shilling 6 pence. Among the new * 
tures introduced with this issue is a lengthy sectio’ 
Electric Vehicles. 
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Planning Future Business from Sales 


Trends of the Past 


How two well known car distributors have successfully estimated 


demand accurately a year in advance. Plan advantage to factories. 


By A. V. Comings 


Editor, Automobile Trade Journal 





ness, that AUTOMOTIVE 





ANUFACTUR- 
M ERS of automo- 

biles are pretty 
well agreed that the day 
of big production varia- 
tions from year to year 
is about past. The in- 
dustry is settling down 
into a stride that prom- 
ises a regular output in 
which only widespread 
business depression or 


Percentages of Automobiles 


Sold by Months 


Average monthly percentages of annual 
retail sales of all makes of automobiles in 
four leading selling territories, based on 
total retail sales over the past three years. 


INDUSTRIES is enabled to 
present the plan to the 
industry. 

Some manufacturers 
are using methods incor- 
porated in this plan in 
part or whole in figuring 
distribution allotments 
and production curves. 
Some distributors ‘and 
dealers also make use of 


Cook Co. Los Angeles 

unprecedented prosperity Met. Dist. and and some of the methods de- 
will produce” great —_— a Se: een scribed. But only a small 
changes in yearly totals. January 3.3 4.9 7.6 6.9 proportion of the trade 

In view of this fact, February 3.9 3.4 6.7 7.5 use the plan to the full 
the volume of automo- March 9.6 11.8 9.7 9.3 extent of its possibili- 
bile sales in any given April 13.4 11.6 12.6 8.3 ties. 
territory and for any May 13.5 13.4 13.3 8.8 It is the sincere belief 
given period may now be June aed 12.0 10.2 8.7 of those well qualified to 
predicted with reason- July EI 8.9 12.9 8.3 judge that the general . 
able accuracy by the August 8.8 9.0 9.4 8.3 adoption of this plan by 
scientific use of statistics September 7.2 9.5 5.9 8.1 a majority of the larger 
covering previous trends October 7.4 5.3 4.9 8.8 distributors and dealers 
of sales in the district. Neweser 5.4 3.7 2.9 9.2 throughout the country 

It is no longer neces- en 93 4.5 3.9 7.8 will have a tremendous 


sary for any dealer or 
any distributor or any 


influence in more accur- 
ately determining correct 























factory to grope blindly 
for signs upon which to 
base sales and production programs. Reasonably ac- 
curate plans for the future can now be built upon a 
knowledge of the past. 

The outline of such a plan is presented herewith. 

In support of the statement that this plan is prac- 
tical, that it does work, and that it produces sales 
and dividends far greater than the haphazard methods 
thus far used by all too many in the automotive trade, 
take this into consideration—that it has been developed 
and used successfully for years by two of the largest 
motor car merchants the industry has produced, G. O. 
Simons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Paul G. Hoffman, re- 
cently elevated to the position of vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Studebaker Corporation of America. 

It helped to build the great Overland and Willys- 
Knight business that Mr. Simons established in De- 
troit and most of Michigan, and is being used by him in 
his present Maxwell-Chrysler distributorship in Brook- 
yn and Long Island. And it was used with equal suc- 
‘ess by Mr. Hoffman in building Studebaker distribu- 
tion and sales in Los Angeles and Southern California 
before he became a Studebaker official. It is through 
the courtesy and cooperation of these two men, and of 

arl R. Carpenter, general manager of the Hoffman busi- 


allotments, producing 

greater sales at a smaller 
cost, and determining more reliable budgeting of annual 
business expenses. 

Its adoption on a larger scale by manufacturers ought 
to enable them, under normal conditions, to tell months 
in advance the approximate number of cars that should 
be produced to balance with the demand at any given 
time, thus enabling them to avoid such pitfalls of over- 
production as have frequently been experienced in the 
past. 

The methods described here in detail are those of the 
Simons organization, as the location of this establish- 
ment made records more easily available. Practically 
the same methods are used with equal success, however, 
in the Paul Hoffman distributing organization, 3000 miles 
distant, and situated in a different type of selling ter- 
ritory. No better proof of the “workability” of the plan 
could be asked than its success in two cities of such 
widely varying market conditions as Brooklyn, with 
its severe seasonal fluctuations, and Los Angeles, with 
an even, steady demand all the year round. And it might 
be added that the method was equally successful in Mr. 
Simon’s organization when he was the Overland Willys- 
Knight distributor in Detroit and most of Michigan. 

The plan’ is predicated on the accuracy of the law of 
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averages. And no system has yet been devised that will 
beat this age-old law. 

The individual buyer of a motor car may be an un- 
known quantity as far as making his purchase at any 
particular time of the year is concerned. But the buy- 
ing public, as a mass, spreads its purchases of automo- 
biles over the year in a well defined series of waves which 
may be accurately determined for any city or distributive 
area in the country by consulting past records. 

The successful automobile merchants who have used 
this plan fit their whole selling effort efficiently and eco- 
nomically to the mass buying waves of the public, and 
put it to further use in placing their allotment orders 
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Chart 1—General Motors monthly averages over 
a period of three years for sales on all General 
Motors units by dealers 






































with their factories, budgeting their expenses, and in 
other details of piloting their business course over each 
12-month period. 

In putting the plan into operation, the first step the 
motor car distributor takes is to get the total retail 
sales of all makes of cars, by months, in his retail sell- 
ing territory, over a period of several years immediately 
preceding the present. This will provide him with the 
total sales for the period, and the total monthly sales 
over the same period. 

The second step is to figure, in percentage, that part 
of the total sales over the whole period that was sold 
during January of all the years he is including. The 
same is then done for each month in the year, and the 
result will be a column of percentage figures showing 
the average monthly percentage of annual volume of 
sales of all cars over the period of years he has chosen. 

These average monthly percentages of total sales, over 
a period of several years, are shown elsewhere covering 
the metropolitan district of New York, Chicago and Cook 
County, Los Angeles and Hollywood, and Detroit. They 
show interesting comparisons. 

Total sales from which these percentages may be 
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Chart 2—Average sale by months over a long 
period of years in the Detroit territory, all makes 
of cars 
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figured are available for almost any selling territory in 
the United States 

For determining wholesale monthly averages the dis- 
tributor has but to duplicate this method, using totals 
covering his entire wholesale territory. In most cases 
there will be but slight variation in the two sets of per- 
centages. 

In the Hoffman organization, Ford, Chervolet, Star 
and Overland sales are eliminated from the totals, be- 
fore these percentages are secured, as having no bear- 
ing on the selling of Studebaker automobiles. Even with 
these eliminations, however, there is but slight change 
in the monthly averages. 
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Chart 3—Average sale by months over a three- 
year period in Chicago, all makes of cars 
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The plan will work its best only in distributor ang 
dealer organizations that are consistent, well-organized 
business machines. There are thousands of these iy 
the trade today, however, which, over a period of years, 
have shown month in and month out ability to sell cop. 
sistently a large number of motor cars. They have de. 
veloped a certain rate of “speed” which may be de. 
pended on in all calculations. 

The plan is most important in scheduling factory 
orders for future delivery over a period of months, and 
following this come the establishing of quotas for deal- 
ers, quotas for the retail salesmen in the distributor's 
retail department, for budgeting the business, etc. 

The distributor or dealer first decides his total volume 
of sales for a year, and those distributors and dealers 
who have real organizations have little trouble in mak- 
ing this decision these days. 

Orders then are placed, over a definite period, for the 
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Chart 4—Average sale by months over a long 
period for the metropolitan district of New York, 
all makes of cars 


percentage of this volume called for in the table cover- 
ing the distributor’s sales territory. 

The accuracy with which the well-managed automo 
bile business adheres to the planned performance, 
charted months in advance by this method, is surpris- 
ing. 

Based on the monthly averages for the Metropolitan 
district of New York, 16.8 per cent of the year’s volume 
is sold in the first quarter of the year. Mr. Simons’ 
organization uses these percentages, and for the first 
quarter of this year he sold exactly 16.8 per cent of his 
planned yearly retail volume, to a car. In his whole- 
sale organization he sold 9 more cars than the percent: 
ages called for, and when it is taken into consideration 
that the wholesale figure topped 500 cars, the error }8 
slight, indeed. 

Reference to Chart 7, herewith, shows how consistently 
close the Hoffman organization comes to its monthly 
sales commitments, based on this plan. 

The chart, scaled from actual figures, shows that the 
Hoffman monthly sales are so close to the average 
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Chart 5—Average sale by months over a three- 
year period for Los Angeles and Hollywood dis- 
trict, all makes of cars 
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Chart 6—Comparison of General Motors three- 
year average sales with the actual General Mo- 
tors 1924 dealer sales 


monthly sales of all makes of cars in the Los Angeles- 
Hollywood territory that the company’s performance re- 
veals an average difference of but six cars a month 
above or below its quota as laid down by this plan. This 
slight difference between quotas and actual sales that 
averaged over 200 cars a month over a five year period 
is so small as to be almost negligible, and certainly 
could not even be approximated by the haphazard 
methods used by many distributors and dealers. 

The several charts shown herewith should prove of 
interest to sales and production managers of motor car 
factories. 

Retail sales by all General Motors Corporation deal- 
ers, averaged over a three-year period, give a very 
clear indication in Chart 1 of the average sale of all 
makes of cars by months at the present time through- 
out the United States. Comparison of the three-year 
General Motors averages with the monthly averages 
of its dealer sales in 1924 (Chart 6) shows the manner 
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Chart 7—Los Angeles monthly averages over a 

three-year period compared with the Paul G. 

Hoffman monthly average of.actual sales over a 

five-year period, the latter represented by the 
dotted line 












































in which the public’s buying waves have settled down 
into a very definite curve over the entire United States. 

Comparison of the curves for Detroit, Chicago and 
New York, Charts 2, 3 and 4, with the Los Angeles sales 
curve, Chart 5, emphasizes to Eastern distributors the 
pleasant effect on business that California’s climate 
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Charts 8, 9 and 10—We combine here the com- 
parative sales curves of three big distributors 
for 1924, handling the same make of car, which 
i a very popular one of large volume production 
m the $1,200 to $2,000 class. The top curve shows 
sales in the Southwest United States. Middle 
curve shows sales in the New England territory. 
Lower curve shows sales in the Pacific North- 
west 
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has in the way of promoting an all-year selling season. 
There is a difference of 10.4 per cent in the high and 
low months in the Chicago territory, and a difference 
of but 1.8 per cent in Los Angeles’ high and low month- 
ly sales. 

The lines in Charts 8, 9 and 10, combined, show the 
kind of sales curves that try the tempers of sales and 
production managers who are called upon to supply the 
cars to fill these erratic and contradictory allotments. 

Two distributors of the same make of popular car in 
Iowa are shown in Chart 11, and three distributors of 
another popular make in comparable territories are 
shown in Chart 12. With conditions practically the same 
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Chart 11—Sales variations of two motor car deal- 

ers handling the same make of car in 1924, a 

very popular big production make in the $1,000 

class, both dealers located in similar territories 
in Iowa 


in their territories, handling cars in which all factors 
are approximately similar, the variation in sales over 
the year tells a significant story of loose methods on 
the part of the distributors. 

Surely a definite, standardized plan based on accurate 
knowledge and proper business management would help 
both factories and dealers to come much nearer similar 
results in cases like these, and eliminate much of the 
tremendous expense that this kind of merchandising is 
sure to engender. 

One of the many benefits that accrue from the use of 
accurate planning data such as this method provides 
is the provision of facts with which the distributor may 
approach his dealer organization. 

Smaller dealers seldom have a real knowledge of the 
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Chart 12—Sales curve in 1924 of three big dis- 

tributors of the same make of car in the $1,200 

to $2,000 class. They had practically the same 

climatic conditions and handled the same car 

models during the year yet their sales curves 
varied widely 


number of cars they will need during a year, or any 
particular period of a year. 

Basing the dealer’s quota for the last six months of a 
year, for instance, on the “speed” his organization has 
shown during the first six months, the distributor is 
able to tell the dealer almost exactly how many cars 
he will likely need. In the New York territory dealers 
sell 55.9 per cent of their year’s volume in the first six 
months of the year. Taking the actual number of cars 
any dealer has sold, it is easy to compute how many cars 
he will need to fill up the 44.1 per cent that makes up 
the remainder of his year’s volume, and to allocate them 
by months. 
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The Simons organization uses this method all through 
the year, with excellent results. 

Second only to its value in figuring monthly allot- 
ments and quotas, this plan is a distinct benefit to the 
financial department of the distributor’s business. It 
enables budgeting of all major expenses a year in ad- 
vance on an accurate basis. Profitable and unprofitable 
months are known before the year begins and the year’s 
net profit is figured in advance to within a very narrow 
figure of what actually is earned. 

Foreknowledge of charted losses and of planned 
profits puts unbounded confidence into the entire or- 
ganization. The personnel does not feel depressed over 
slack periods nor wax unduly enthusiastic over profits. 
These periods are an old story when they arrive; they 
have been anticipated months in advance. 

If sales prove consistently higher than the percentages 
have indicated, predicated on the volume expected, the 
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percentages of the remaining months of the year may 
immediately be applied to an increased volume and they 
will hold just as accurate as for the months that have 
passed. In the same manner a diminished volume, due 
to unforeseen business or weather conditions, may as 
promptly be allocated by this method. 

As a chart for watching every detail of the distriby- 
tor’s and dealer’s business, the plan has proved its ac- 
curacy and dependability through the hardest years of 
the business in two of the trades leading establishments. 

We believe it merits application to the entire indus. 
try as a means by which many wastes, both of money 
and energy, may be disposed of for all time. 

It is a business blueprint on which intelligent, aggres- 
sive distributors and dealers may confidently build suc- 
cessful, lasting establishments that will produce a maxi- 
mum of sales and profits with a minimum of expense. 
Its general use would benefit the factories also. 





Three Shifts as a Regular Shop Operating Plan 


T Morris Engines (Coventry) three shifts are worked 

regularly, which is an unusual feature in British 
machine shops, although the system has been advocated 
by Lord Leverhulme for another class of manufacture. 
Some of the details of the plan in effect at the Morris 
plant were given in a recent I. A. E. paper by Frank G. 
Woollard. 

The system should be described as a working day of 
2214 hr., which is made up of three 8-hr. shifts, each 
including a half-hour for a meal. The times worked are 
as in Table 1. 

TABLE I. 














Length of Total 
Shift Hours Meal week hours 
break in hours | paid for 
A 6am.—2 p.m. |8.30—9.0 43 47 
B 2p.m.—10 p.m. |5.30—6.0 371% 47 
C 10 p.m.—6 a.m. |2.0 —2.30 45 614% 














The total hours include time paid for as overtime, but 
during which no actual work is done. This table excludes 
Sunday and certain Saturday work, which is only worked 
if circumstances demand it, and which is real overtime, 
i.e., over and above the three shifts normally worked. 

The mess room plays an important part. in the three- 
shift system, as it is essential that meals should be served 
with all possible speed, and this part of the business is 
constantly being overhauled to permit better and quicker 
service. At the moment of writing, a conveyor service 
for handling meals is under consideration. At the present 
time about 750 men have to be accommodated at a time. 

Another problem on the domestic side is that of first 
aid, which can only be met satisfactorily by a nursing 
service for each shift. 


Smoking Is Permitted 


The management endeavor to meet all those minor 
personal matters, which are pin-pricks, in a liberal spirit; 
for instance, smoking at all times is permitted, except in 
danger spots, with quite good results. It was recognized 
that it was illogical to permit smoking on “overtime” that 
was worked between 6 a. m. and 8 a. m. and then to stop 
smoking for the rest of the day until 6 in the evening. 

There is no regular change round for the men working 
the various shifts, but they can “exchange” with either of 


their coworkers, provided that they notify their foreman 
of the arrangement. The foremen do not work the same 
hours as the operatives, but carry over the shift changes, 
and so provide the necessary continuity. The manage- 
ment staff goes home when it has finished. The heaviest 
work naturally falls on the executives and foremen, who 
of necessity work much longer hours than the operators, 
so it goes without saying that this system could not be 
maintained without an enthusiastic and hard working 
staff, for whom, in the case under review, no praise is 
too great. 


The Effect on Overhead 


At first sight it might appear that the overhead charges 
would be reduced by 66 per cent on the three-shift sys- 
tem, but this is, of course, not true. Supervision must be 
maintained during the whole of the time that work is in 
progress. Certain services also are heavier at night, e.g., 
heating and lighting, and reference to the shift-hours 
table will show that overtime and night shift rates greatly 
increase the cost of production. Machines and _ tools 
suffer much at the hands of two (and much more of 
three) operators. Scrap is also liable to be higher with 
three operators, and this and tool breakages are difficult 
to handle, because it is only human nature to “put it on to 
George” when “George” is not there to defend his case. 

There are, however, many compensations in the three- 
shift system, mostly in connection with the financial side 
of the business, such as the increased turnover, the lesser 
capital tied up in buildings and plant, and the lesser load 
to carry when trade is restricted. There is also consider- 
able compensation in the fact that the plant can be re- 
newed three times on the three-shift system to once on 
the single-shift system. This enables a go-ahead factory 
continually to reequip with the most advanced machine 
tools. In this connection it should be noted that many 
manufacturing concerns have endangered their future by 
holding on to machinery which should have been scrapped 
in a previous generation. This attitude is all very well 
for general engineering shops, where simple tools are 
used and these are not overexerted. For the usua! run of 
manufacturing shops it is foolishness; for an automobile 
shop demanding the highest accuracy it is plain suicide. 
No operator can produce accurate work on worn tools at 
full speed; either accuracy or production must suffer. 
Economy, in other words, is not saving; it is wise eX 
penditure. 
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Southern Bus Sales Climb as New Lines 


Open and Prosperity Grows 


Mileage of bus routes has increased 50 per cent in last twelve 


months. 


HE development of 
Tix motor bus indus- 

try in the South 
within the past few years 
has been truly remark- 
able, as a careful survey 
of the district will tend to 
prove. 

Particularly is this true 
of North and South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia and 
East Tennessee, and that 
part of Alabama north of 
Birmingham. 

Three or four years ago 
the number of motor 
buses operating in this 


Legislatures favorable to further development. 


By Harold F. Podhaski 











LECTRIC railway companies in the 
South augmented their services with 
motor buses very extensively last year. 

Florida real estate operators offer an ex- 
ceptionally good market for expensive 
buses. 

Independent bus lines are increasing 
rapidly, and Southern legislators seem 
favorable toward further development of 
bus transportation. 

All these factors point to good bus busi- 
ness in the South. This article tells specif- 
ically where the opportunities for sales lie. 








volved in these sales rep- 
resented a much larger in- 
crease than this. 

Also, it was during 
1924 that street railway 
and jnterurban electric 
companies in the South 
began to turn to motor 
buses for augmenting 
their service, and sales to 
this source alone were 
considerably more than 
100 per cent greater than 
they were during 1923. 

It was during this same 
year that real estate op- 
erating companies began 








territory was _ virtually 





to use the bus extensively 





negligible with the excep- 

tion of the territory along 

the Florida East Coast, where the bus was practically an 
essential means of transportation due to inadequate rail- 
road facilities. There were, at that time, however, a few 
lines operating on comparatively short routes out of At- 
lanta, Knoxville, Nashville, Charlotte, Asheville, Columbia, 
Birmingham, and other larger cities in this territory, but 
for the most part they were small buses making but few 
trips. These were operated by independent companies en- 
tirely, as street railway and interurban electric companies 
in this section had not as yet turned to the bus as a means 
of augmenting their service. 

These lines, from the very outset, proved successful in 
4 financial way. Naturally, therefore, the industry began 
to experience rapid expansion. As good roads construc- 
tion progressed in the South the length of the motor bus 
routes extended accordingly, more buses were added, and 
more routes were established by independent operating 
companies, which began to spring up like mushrooms in 
every part of the Southeast. 

In 1923, according to figures obtained from a reliable 
source, the motor bus route mileage in the Southeast in- 
creased approximately 100 to 110 per cent over the mile- 
age of 1922, while the volume of motor bus sales increased 
accordingly. 

In 1924 this expansion continued on a steady basis 
throughout the year, resulting in an increase of about 40 
to 50 per cent in the route mileage, and an increase of ap- 
proximately 50 to 60 per cent in the number of buses sold. 
Furthermore, independent companies, as they increased 
the mileage of their routes, began to replace their equip- 
ment with larger and more commodious types of buses, 
While the new companies that were being formed also 
turned to larger buses instead of the smaller type that had 
formerly been most commonly in use. Hence, while the 
total number of buses sold in 1924 exceeded the sales of 
1923 by 50 to 60 per cent, the total amount of money in- 





for transporting potential 

buyers to their develop- 
ment projects, and after one or two of the Florida com- 
panies had purchased buses for this purpose several others 
began to fall into line, and there were many of such sales 
during the year representing a considerable amount of 
money due to the fact that the buses purchased by these 
companies are of the large, roomy type, beautifully de- 
signed and finished. 

Now, as regards the outlook for motor bus business dur- 
ing the present year, a careful survey of the situation as 
it exists in the South made by the motor bus department 
of the Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation, indi- 
cates a minimum increase in total bus sales during the 
year of at least 25 per cent over last year, and a possible 
increase of as much as 35 to 40 per cent. And these fig- 
ures are really conservative by reason of the fact that 
total sales of buses the first four months of the year— 
January to April, inclusive—have exceeded by something 
like 50 per cent the total sales for the corresponding 
period in 1924, 


Established Routes Adding Equipment 


While the field is now pretty well covered so far as in- 
dependent operating companies are concerned, these com- 
panies are rapidly extending their routes, and adding new 
equipment to handle the increased mileage. Furthermore, 
there are still many new independent companies being 
formed in smaller towns and communities for the estab- 
lishment of shorter line routes. These, too, offer an ex- 
cellent market for new buses. Therefore, it is certain that 
sales to this source will increase over last year, say 15 to 
20 per cent as a conservative estimate. 

While it is impossible to give any accurate figures rep- 
resenting the actual number of motor bus lines now in 
operation in the South, or the number of motor buses, one 
can form some idea of this from the fact that there are 
now lines operating on long routes covering a radius of 
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many miles out from all the principal southeastern cities, 
these routes interweaving and crossing each other so that 
one can now travel to every corner of almost any south- 
eastern state on the motor bus, or make a complete tour 
of this territory by that means. Three years ago such a 
feat would have been impossible, for as above stated, there 
were comparatively few lines at that time, and the routes 
were short. 


Rapid Growth Continues 


Where there were only dozens of buses operating in this 
territory in 1922, there were hundreds of them at the end 
of 1923, and there are many hundreds of them now. In 
another two years there will be thousands. 

It is estimated that the total motor bus mileage in the 
Southeast today is at least 1,000 per cent greater than it 
was in 1920 or 1921, and that the total number of motor 
buses in operation is more than 1,000 per cent greater 
than in 1920. And the industry is as yet only in its in- 
fancy. 

The methods of marketing the motorbus in the South 
are not unlike thé methods existing elsewhere. It’s a 
case of selling transportation, of carefully surveying the 
particular needs of the client or prospect, and selling him 
transportation that will best take care of his needs. About 
the only exception to this, so far as the southern market 
is concerned, is the real estate companies. 

Careful surveying of the local problem and _ selling 
transportation to best fit that problem is enabling bus 
dealers to sell dozens of buses to street railway, inter- 
urban electric, and independent bus operating companies 
throughout the South. 

Selling to the real estate development companies, how- 
ever, is not so much a matter of transportation. What 
these companies want and buy is an elaborate, commodious 
type of bus, because it is really as much of an advertise- 
ment of their projects as it is a means of transportation. 
Hence they buy the very best that money can obtain. 


Free Trips from Georgia to Florida 


Coral Gables is the name of a real estate development 
project in Florida. The company handling this project 
about a year ago purchased a number of large buses, 
established an office in Atlanta, and since then has been 
transporting potential buyers of Coral Gables real estate 
free of charge from Atlanta to the Florida project. 
Regular trips are made and thousands of people have 
made the trip. And Coral Gables has sold millions of 
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dollars’ worth of real estate as a result. The buses used 
attract attention wherever they are seen, and that’s what 
these companies most desire. Hollywood, Fla., is another 
project of the same nature that recently opened an At- 
lanta office and is using the same method of transporting 
potential buyers to the project. 

And these are but two of many similar projects in the 
Southeast that offer a fast developing market for large 
type motorbuses, a market that will invest hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in this means of transportation 
during the next few years. 

What these companies want is elaborate show, combined 
with safe, sane and fast transportation. Furthermore, 
they’ve got the money, too, with which to buy—plenty 
of it. . 

One thing it is well to bear in mind, however, is the 
fact that finances in the South are a little more strained 
than they are in other sections, in spite of the prosperous 
condition of the district. It must be remembered that the 
South was, for many, many years, a one crop country, 
and that it was only in comparatively recent years that 
crop diversification set in, and that the district began to 
enjoy real prosperity. The future is very bright, but the 
mistakes of the past have still to be reckoned with. 


Legislatures Friendly to Buses 


The attitude of the various Southern State legislative 
bodies toward the motorbus is distinctly favorable. 

In some States legislation has been passed the last two 
or three years ruling the bus as a common carrier, sub- 
ject to the same rules and regulations as the railroads, 
and under the jurisdiction of the State public service 
commissions. Bus men are not opposing such legislation 
as they did a few years ago, and generally are of the 
opinion that, rather than prove a detriment to the in- 
dustry, it will place it on a more businesslike basis. Fur- 
thermore, it has the effect to some extent, at least, of 
eliminating from the field irresponsible bus operators 
who are lacking in adequate finances, and enables the 
responsible concerns with capital behind them to develop 
the industry on a more rapid and thorough basis. 

So far, at any rate, little or no legislation has been 
passed in the South that can be said to have deterred bus 
development, and there is likely to be none, as the industry 
is now not only strong enough to successfully combat 
such legislation but the attitude of southern legislative 
bodies is rapidly becoming more favorable to its develop- 
ment. 





ARK TWAIN’S serious work is of 

the best, but the public wouldn’t 
listen to his attempts at serious speaking. 
Mark ‘Twain serious was just as inter- 
esting as Mark Twain in a humorous 
mood, but he had no authority as a serious 


man, and he didn’t count as such. 








When Mark Twain Was Serious 


The textile merchant is an authority 


1+ 
on fabrics and the automotive merchant | 
an authority on automobiles. Each knows | 
his own line. | 
Reaching the trade through the trade | + 


press is reaching the user through his 
authority. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Tire Standards Talk 
to the Fore Again 


fees suggestion that a gen- 
eral conference on tire stand- 
ardization be held under the 
auspices of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce brings to 
the surface again this whole 
question concerning which there 
has been so much controversy. 
A little over a year ago we were 
busy urging a general confer- 
ence because at that time it 
seemed as though every agency 
concerned was set on going its 
own way as regards standards 
activities. Particularly we were 
perturbed because it seemed as 
though the car manufacturers 
had not had sufficient part in 
the movement toward standard- 
ization of balloon tire. sizes 
which was under way at that 
time. We felt it to be a bit 
foolish to attempt standardiza- 
tion without taking the car 
makers into the discussion very 
fully. Finally everybody did get 
together one day at the Detroit 
Athletic Club. Since that time 
progress in the right direction 
seems to have been steady, even 
though very slow. 


To Confer or 
Not to Confer 


ITTLE publicity has accom- 
~ panied the balloon tire stand- 
ardization efforts of recent 
months, chiefly, we suspect, be- 
cause progress couldn’t have 
been aided very materially by 
ballyhoo methods in this case. 
Some publicity from time to 
time is essential, of course, if 
for no other reason than to make 
certain that the wheels are con- 
tinuing to revolve. Publicity is 
a wonderful help in preventing 
Stagnation. Whether or not a 
general conference in Washing- 
ton would materially speed up 
the processes now under way, is 
not a question to be decided 
hastily. Some executives think 
it might; others we kave talked 


to think it might simply be a 
waste of time. In any case, 
balloon tire _ standardization 
seems certain to require time. 
Everybody is in favor of stand- 
ardization; the only problem is 
the best method of bringing it 
about. S. A. E. and N. A. C. C. 
activities under way at present 
are pointing definitely in the 
right direction. 


Service Equipment Exports 
Grow; Accessories Steady 


SERVICE equipment manufac- 
‘7 turers are doing a better ex- 
port business than ever before, 
despite the fact that accessory 
sales to foreign countries 
weren’t so large in January and 
February of this year as during 


the same months of 1924. Ser- 
vice equipment exports have 
surpassed those of last year 


every month up to the present 
time, total foreign business in 
these products being $792,833 
for the first quarter of 1925, as 
against only $414,019 for the 
first three months of 1924. Ac- 
cessories sales in March went 
ahead of last year as_ well, 
bringing the total for the quar- 
ter up to $1,785,279, as com- 
pared with $1,830,565 last year. 
Acceleration of accessory ex- 
ports is expected during the 
next few months. 


Truck Business 
on the Rise 


N2 phase of current automo- 
tive prosperity is more 
pleasing than that of the truck 
makers. Not only are the big 
producers experiencing good 
sales, but many of the smaller 
producers are reporting good ac- 
celeration in output. General 
business is pretty well stabilized 
and truck sales should not be af- 
fected by seasonal factors nearly 
so much as passenger car buy- 
ing. So despite a lot of merchan- 
dising and financing questions 
which still are pressing for solu- 


tion, the commercial car outlook 
seems brighter than it has been 
for some time. 





What Will Be Found 
in the New Models? 


Na models are beginning to 
filter through and can be ex- 
pected to continue for the next 
three or four months. From 
what we know of manufacturers’ 
plans to date this year’s crop of 
new models isn’t going to be 
characterized by any great num- 
ber of striking design innova- 
tions. It’s always possible, of 
course, that someone will spring 
a surprise, but the general rule 
is likely to be along the lines of 
steady improvement rather than 
novelty, excluding the entirely 
rew cars placed on the market 
for the first time. Use of air 
cleaners and oil rectifiers as stan- 
dard equipment is certain to be 
more widespread this year than 
in the 1925 models. More manu- 
facturers have adopted a policy 
of constant improvement without 
yearly models and many more are 
refraining from changes which 
will obsolete last year’s cars from 
a style and parts standpoint, even 
though they are continuing the 
yearly model policy. All these 
things are in line with the sta- 
bilization of the industry. 





Coal Used as a 


Business Barometer 


XECUTIVES' always are 
casting about for some busi- 
ness index which will tell them 
quickly what the state of indus- 
try is. The National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents has 
hit upon coal consumption as 
the best barometer of business 
conditions. While strikes or 
other unusual factors may re- 
sult in excess storage at certain 
times, it is believed that, gener- 
ally speaking, coal eonsumption 
gives a good idea of industrial 
trends. There is much to be 
said in favor of that view. 
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New Tools and Better Methods Shown 


at Service Show and Convention 


Training shop mechanics, selling maintenance and budgetary 


control of service operation get chief attention. 


Attendance of car executives is not large. 


HAT the educational efforts of the Service Committee 

of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 

are bearing fruits was demonstrated by the combined 
show and convention which was held at the General Motors 
Building in Detroit during May 20 to 23. Ninety-nine 
exhibitors at the show comprise the greatest number at 
any show up to date, and attendance and interest sur- 
passed those of the previous affairs of this kind. With 
this increased activity at the show went a record-breaking 
attendance at the meetings, the number at one session 
being in excess of 400. 

Practically every phase of service operation was dis- 
cussed, with particular emphasis on business methods, the 
development of public relationships and service station 
ethics and the training of personnel. The interest in these 
particular topics demonstrates that the service department 
is to become an intrinsic part of the industry in spite 
of the lethargy of many manufacturers. 

At the show appliances were displayed by the manu- 
facturers of maintenance and repair equipment only. Of 
outstanding interest as indicating the trend of dealer 
and buyer thought was the number of paint and lacquer 
spraying outfits for the refinishing field. Tire and rim 
equipment also showed a great improvement. Brake re- 
lining equipment is beginning to take on the aspects of 
engineered machine tools. In fact, the old-time trick tools 
which resembled a greasehound’s wildest dreams were 
most conspicuous by their absence. 

In every field the tendency toward refinement of both 
the tool and the finished operation was apparent. Cylinder 
refinishing equipment has not shown any decided ten- 





The S. A. E. was there too. 
parts made in accordance with its standards 


This is a picture of its booth where it featured 


dency toward one type, but grinders, regrinders, boring 
appliances and hones all show visible improvement over 
the aggregate of a year ago. 

Testing devices for the electrical equipment now have 
the ,appearance of having been designed rather than 
thrown together in a back alley garage. Another phase 
of development is shown by many of the larger appliances, 
Apparently they are designed to handle a broader range 
of parts and operations without losing sight of the specific 
requirements of each, which is another aspect of the ap- 
plication of engineering thought to problems looking to 
the improvement of the servicing industry. 

Both the show and the convention were held under the 
auspices of the N. A. C. C. with the cooperation of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association, National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, Automotive Manufacturers’ Association, Au- 
tomotive Equipment Association and the Automotive Elec- 
tric Association. Many of these had booths and exhibits 
at the show and all were well represented. As in previous 
conventions and shows, the outstanding element which was 
lacking was representation from car manufacturers. Their 
service managers were present in great numbers, but un- 
derneath the surface of the meeting ran the feeling that 
without more help from the big boss some of the effort 
bordered on the futile. 

In addition to the regular sessions, two informal meet- 
ings were arranged. The first—scheduled to bring manu- 
facturers and jobbers together for a discussion of the parts 
situation—did not materialize, due to lack of representa- 


tive attendance. 
100,000 More Service 
Mechanics Needed 


BOUT 300,000 men are engaged 

in service work at present, of 
whom 90,000 entered this field in 
1924. No more than 20,000 of these 
had any appreciable preliminary 
training, leaving a balance of 70,000 
who are bound to work to the detrr 
ment of the industry. On an aver 
age, due to the increasing number 
of cars on the road each year, 100,000 
men will be required in this field. 
More men are engaged now in service 
work than in primary production 
work. Therefore some form of 


training and education which will 
give these men a better groundwork 
is essential. 

These were among the important 
facts developed at a meeting of the 
which em 


educational committee 
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praced the heads of several schools and a number of ser- 
vice executives. A tentative cooperative educational plan 
was presented and a motion was passed to authorize the 
educational committee to carry this work further, with 
the idea of obtaining action from the various interests 
involved. Mr. H. E. Repasz, assistant service manager 
of the Willys-Overland, Inc., and chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented a report outlining the findings, the 
proposed plan and recommendations 
as developed by the work of the past 
year. 

In the tentative plan it is intended 
to have auto schools, etc., adopt a 
curriculum which will be approved 
by the N. A. C. C., and the manufac- 
turer is to cooperate by providing 
all service data and equipment as 
necessary. It is hoped to work ont 
a plan whereby students can work in 
service stations under expert guid- 
ance during the course. Sixty hours 
of classroom work, interspersed in 
125 hours of laboratory demonstra- 
tions for the purpose of the funda- 
mental background. This is to be 
followed by 315 hours of directed 
shop experience which can be of 
either a specialized or general na- 
ture, depending on the desire of the 
student. 

The course and facilities of the 
school must meet with the approval 
of the N. A. C. C., and cooperation 
from the manufacturer and his local 
connection is desired from the other 
side. 

Discussion of this report brought the meeting finally 
up against the inertia of most of the manufacturers and 
the fact that they had no representatives present who were 
authorized to act in any direction. For this reason the 
resolution as passed was left wide open and only encour- 
aged further effort on the part of the committee. 


Service Human as Well 
as Mechanical Problem 


iy the session of Wednesday afternoon service was dis- 
cussed. In one case service was approached as a prob- 
lem in human relationships, in another as a business plan 
for the sale of a commodity with a long swing profit, and 
finally from the standpoint of practical shop operation 
which will insure the best quality in rebuilt engines. In 
the absence of Alvan Macauley, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Co. and chairman of the service of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, W. M. Warner of the 
Cadillac Motor Car, presided and outlined the former’s 
paper in a brief manner, showing the growth of the 
Service field and the opportunities which follow improved 
quipment and business methods. Paralleling the greater 
size and importance of the service show, the attendance 
at this meeting set a new record, as more than 400 manu- 
facturers, engineers and service men were present. 

In the absence of Howard A. Coffin, assistant to the 
president of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., his paper entitled 
The Personal Equation in Service Profits” was read by 
H. R. Cobleigh. In this paper the importance of employee 
education in human relationships was emphasized. While 
many business establishments plan carefully for their 
major operations, they overlook some of the little things 
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which contribute to the good-will necessary for the long 
continuance of any business. An example of this is found 
oftentimes at the plant telephone switchboard which can 
make or mar friendly relationships. While the average 
employee is fairly conscientious and interested in his em- 
ployer’s business, the employer falls short of the full meas- 
ure of educational effort, particularly along the lines of 
contact between personnel and customers. 





The N. A. C. C. exhibit at the service show 


In closing, Mr. Coffin propounded ten points and ques- 
tions which should be applied to the service organization 
as a measure of its value in the important field of develop- 
ing good-will: 

1. More sales are made or lost in the service depart- 
ment than in any other portion of the business. 

2. Are service salesmen given a definite written policy 
of service which will guide their statements and actions? 

3. Are rewards made in the service organization as 
they are in the sales staff? 

4. Are regular service conferences held? 

5. Is a ecard index maintained as a guide to owners 
who use the service and those who do not? 

6. Does any regular follow-up determine the 
tomer’s satisfaction after major service jobs? 

7. Does the manager check delivery promises 
sonally? 

8. Are new owners introduced to the service depart- 
ment and made acquainted with its possibilities? 

9. Are owners accorded the full advantages of a service 
department in obtaining licenses and similar trouble- 
some tasks; also by warnings for cold weather operation? 

10. Is the spirit or morale of the service organization 
developed? 

In the discussion of this paper M. W. Franklin, general 
service manager of the General Motors Export Corpora- 
tion, described some of the difficulties of service organ- 
ization in foreign fields, where the dealer or owner may 
be 15,000 miles or four months by mail away from head- 
quarters. The progress of service management and 
methods in this country, much as they are maligned, can 
be demonstrated by comparison with the foreign field, 
where service stations similar to ours of 5, 10, 15 and 
even 20 years ago can be found. 

As it is impossible for the export corporation to main- 
tain a service manager at each of the foreign dealer’s 


cus- 


per- 
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Two views looking down the main aisle of the exhibit space at the N. A. C. C. service show 


establishments or have a man stay with each of the places 
for a sufficient period to complete a campaign of education, 
an unusual type of traveler is required in this field. He 
should be an engineer and thoroughly grounded in auto- 
motive work and a salesman. But more than this, he must 
be a business man who can impart fundamental principles 
in the shortest time. 

Budgetary control of the entire plan of doing a service 
business at a profit is the foundation of the whole scheme. 
This idea was advanced by J. E. Mills, service manager of 
the Packard Detroit branch. Flat rate is a fundamental 
part of the plan ot doing business, and he foresees the 
day when the shop help will be paid on a flat rate basis. 

ingine reconditioning methods were discussed by Robert 
C. McWane of the National Motor Regrinders and Re- 
builders Association in his paper, “Engine Recondition- 
ing, Grinding, Honing, Boring.” He advocates the most 
- thorough methods and equipment for reconditioning which 
approach those used by the manufacturer. Every detail 
of the engine should be inspected and, if necessary, re- 
finished or replaced so that the complete engine will be 
of a quality commensurate with its original condition as 
it left the hands of the manufacturer. Mr. McWane be- 
lieves regrinding to be the most satisfactory way of 
refinishing cylinders. 

Following this paper L. A. Danse, metallurgist, of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, spoke extemporaneously of 
some of the developments in the manufacturing field which 
should affect the work of the engine reconditioner. Honing 
after the finish grinding operation is of considerable value 
as the pattern left by the grinding wheel is removed and 
the marks left by proper hones are about one-third of 
the depth of grinding wheel marks. In both cases it 
should be remembered that the grinding wheel or honing 
stone is just another form of milling or planed cutter 
having a great number of very small teeth. 


Warns Against Cheap Bearings 


In a similar way a modification of the old-fashioned 
strap-lapping fixture is of value after the finish grinding 
operation on the crankshaft. Mr. Danse also recommended 
that reconditioners make a more careful study of valve 
actions, and warned against the use of cheap replacement 
bearings which, while having the proper appearance and 
dimensions, were made of brass and lined with lead base 
babbitt. Brass has no appreciable value as a bearing back 
and lead base babbitt is altogether inferior as a bearing 
metal. In finishing babbitt-lined bearings a single-tooth 


cutter should be used and should be as sharp as possible. 
Oil grooves should not run out at the ends of the bearing, 
and the edges of the groove rounded to allow the oil to 
wipe into the bearing surface. 


“actory and Dealers 
Coordinate Activities 


Service is the basis of success. Starting from this 
axiom, Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker emphasized the im- 
portance of coordination and cooperation among the fac- 
tory service, engineering, production and sales depart- 
ments, and between the dealer sales and maintenance or- 
ganization, in order that the customer may receive the 
quality of service he has a right to expect. He also urged 
service managers to keep their troubles to themselves, as 
criticisms of the car made by them to the sales staff and 
to the management tended to destroy morale and eventually 
so to undermine the business that failure is a likely 
result. 

In conclusion, Capt. Rickenbacker presented a striking 
picture of the development of aircraft twenty years hence, 
predicting that at that time the industry would exceed 
in size the present automobile industry. 

Some interesting figures on the cost of operating a big- 
city service station were presented by Mr. Don Hastings 
of Williams & Hastings, Hupmobile distributor for Michi- 
gan, during his talk on selling service. Mr. Hastings’ 
shop operates on the flat rate basis with piece-work com- 
pensation to mechanics, and during 1924 showed a profit 
of $7,000. 

How piece-work compensation of shop mechanics speeds 
up production and reduces costs was illustrated by William 
G. Gow, general service manager, Studebaker Sales Corp. 
Newark, N. J., in his paper on this payment plan, by 
some actual figures from his own shop records. 

In January, 1922, 284 jobs were performed by a force 
of 60 men and the total of these jobs amounted to $10,000. 
In January, 1924, under the piece-work plan, the record 
was 584 jobs totaling $20,000, and they were handled by 
16 mechanics. This record is accounted for by the greater 
incentive offered in the latter case, and also by the fact 
that advertising was used to bring in business in 1924. 
The sales curves for 1922 and 1924 are shown in an ac 
companying illustration which indicates that seasonal fluc- 
tuations can be ironed out by intensive selling efforts. 

Idle time has been entirely eliminated as an expense, 48 
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the men are paid only for what they 
do. On this basis it is necessary for 
the management to see that the vol- 
ume of work is maintained and the 
eurve referred to previously proves 
that Mr. Gow has been able to do it. 
Piece-work compensation has_ in- 
creased the productiveness of the 
mechanics by 50 per cent so that they 
are now capable of doing 12 hours’ 
work in eight, and they are paid ac- 
cordingly. Under the _ piece-work 
system, the hourly rate for the en- 
tire shop averages $1.10 and the men 
are making $40 to $60 a week, as 
compared with $30 to $40 a week two 
years ago under the hourly rate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gow said: “The 
best men in our shop make the most 
money and the mediocre men average 
a fair rate. If a man does not make 
money it is his own fault and, after 
he has been with us for a time, if 
he does not improve, we get rid of 
him. We cannot afford to allow a man to waste his own 
time because in the end he is wasting ours, too. We do 
not have helpers. Every man is a mechanic. It is a 
common occurrence, however, to see one man help an- 
other because there may come a time when the second 
man may want help and then he will know where to look 
for assistance.” 


Service Profits Come 
From Sales Methods 


Salesmanship is one of the outstanding requirements 
which will tend to make the service department profitable. 
This was the outstanding thought brought out by the 
paper, “Making the Service Department Pay,” which was 
presented by C. E. Gambill, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association and chairman of the meet- 
ing. Along with this, every effort should be made to de- 
velop the equipment and facilities of the service depart- 
ment from the factory to the smallest dealer’s establish- 
ment. The title of the service manager at the plant should 
be changed to that of service sales manager as indicative 
of the underlying motive of the entire organization. 

From the operation side, flat rate is essential to profit- 
able operation, as is a piece-work basis for the shop 
force. In line with the sales angle, the factory can be of 
great help to the dealer by furnishing direct-by-mail copy 
which emphasizes the value of service at the authorized 
service station. Also the dealer should utilize direct mail, 
personal calls, telephone calls and newspaper advertising 
to bring every purchaser of new and used cars into the 
Service department. 

Free service should be abolished entirely, with the ex- 
ception of items covered by the warranty. First, last and 
always, the service department should maintain a policy of 
continuous salesmanship. 

Following this paper, the shop angle which bolsters up 
the salesman’s efforts was presented by J. F. McDonald, 
service manager of the Ohio Buick Company, in his paper, 
“Training Repair Shop Personnel.” This subject was to 
be traced as a substantial undercurrent throughout the 
entire meeting, and represents one of the important prob- 
lems of the service business today. Mr. McDonald said 
that the maintenance division of the automotive industry 
1s fast eliminating the uneducated employee, who disre- 
gards all rules of discipline, for the employee who goes 
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Exhibit of the Automotive Electric Association 


into the maintenance division with a certain degree of 
education. 

As a rule, the mechanics carrying on automobile repairs 
have not been trained as they have in other lines, and 
due to this lack of education there is a tremendous loss 
suffered throughout the industry. The process of educa- 
tion should not be of the veneered type, and should apply 
particularly to that particular work which one is engaged 
in. 

In the concluding paper of the meeting, L. Clayton Hill 
of Valentine & Co. dealt with the subject, “Why Paint Is 
Greatest Aid to Selling Used Cars.” A feature of his talk 
was a complete refinishing equipment for the application 
of lacquer. In the course of his talk he brought several 
panels up to the various stages of the refinishing operation. 

Mr. Hill pointed out that— 

Admittediy, the condition of the finish of any used 
vehicle, or, for that matter, the finish of any used piece 
of merchandise, is an important factor in determining the 
saleability of that vehicle. Before placing a value upon 
any used automobile, the motor-car dealer ascertains the 
condition of the paint. Invariably he is more concerned 
with the condition of the finish than with the mechanical 
condition of the chassis. He knows that the average buyer 
of used-cars will select the particular car which appeals 
most to his eye. Few people will drive a shabby car no 
matter how cheap its price may be. It is a fact that most 
of the dealers who have made notable success in marketing 
used cars are following the policy of repainting all jobs 
which are not in really good condition. Further than that, 
they are repainting these used cars in bright colors, at- 
tractively striped, in order that the appearance appeal of 
the refinished vehicle is enhanced to the utmost. Maroons, 
vivid blues, greens, buffs and attractive grays supplant 
the more somber blacks, dark greens and deep blues. The 
experienced used-car salesman knows that striking effects 
inject a buying urge that is invaluable in moving recondi- 
tioned cars quickly. 

WO alloys of nickel are used in industry because of 
"hh tale peculiar thermal qualities. A nickel steel con- 
taining from 34 to 36 per cent of nickel has a zero tem- 
perature coefficient, that is, it neither expands nor con- 
tracts when heated, and an alloy of steel and nickel con- 
taining 46 per cent of nickel has the same temperature 
coefficient as glass and is therefore largely used for lead- 
ing in wires. 
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Filtration of Crankcase Oil 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In Mr. Clayden’s interesting articles on “Engine Lu- 
brication,” concluded in the May 14 number of AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES, he says (page 867): “Efficient oil filters 
are pretty well accepted as necessities and will be used 
on all machines within a short time.” 

If it is possible to make an “efficient” oil filter, yes. 
But it would be of interest to know Mr. Clayden’s opinion 
as to how such a filter can be devised for crankcase oil. 

From the work which has been done on crankcase oils 
by the writer, no conclusion is more forcibly indicated 
than that filtration is wholly impracticable for use on the 
vehicle. As pointed out in a recent article (Jour. Ind. and 
Eng. Chem., 17, 418, April, 1925), the abrasive matter in 
crankcase oil is held in suspension by colloidal organic 
material from which it cannot be mechanically separated, 
so that removal of the former involves removal also of the 
latter, which causes almost immediate blinding of any 
medium fine enough to stop it. 

Most of the “filters” of which descriptions have been 
published have by-passes which come into operation when 
such stoppage occurs. Since cleaning or renewal of the 
filters is stated to be called for only at intervals such that, 
as a matter of plain fact, the amount of total solids ac- 
cumulated would, in the form of a sludge, fill most of the 
devices full several times over, it would appear either that 
the by-pass must be doing active business almost from 
the start, in other words, that the filter promptly becomes 
inoperative, or that the medium is so coarse as to serve 
merely as a strainer to retain coarse grained matter and 
pass the rest. Whether the former material is present in 
sufficient amount to cause a substantial fraction of the 
damage is debatable. Certain it is that any such ma- 
terial is more easily kept out of the engine altogether 
than removed after it gets in. 

Possibly it will be “argued that clarification is not 


claimed. In that case the term “filtration” is less appro-. 


priate to the process than “straining.” But effective re- 
moval of abrasive matter involves nearly, if not quite, 
complete clarification, and this can be accomplished by 
filtration in a reasonable time only by the use of high 
pressure and surfaces far more extensive than can be pro- 
vided in any device to be tucked away under the hood of 
an automobile. 

And when filtration (except through the adsorbent 
earths) has done its utmost, the dissolved acidic oxida- 
tion resins still remain. These are sludge and “gum” 
forming agencies par excellence, and doubtless contribute 
greatly to the total volume of solids as well as to the dif- 
ficulty of removal thereof. The best filtration is but 
partial purification. CHARLES VAN BRUNT. 





Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In the article “The Problem of Satisfactory All-Year- 
Round Engine Lubrication,” by A. Ludlow Clayden, which 
appears in your publication of May 7, I find mention of 
the Skinner System, the Parrish Device and the Motor 


Improvement Corporation’s Distillator, followed by this 
sentence: “These accessories may do excellent work, but it 
cannot be denied that they all aim to cure a disease instead 
of preventing it, and the prevention of dilution would prob- 
ably be better than counteracting it.” 

Kindly allow me to take exception to the above state- 
ment wherein it applies to the Skinner System. The one 
outstanding feature in which the Skinner System differs 
from other devices is in the point of application. Were 
the oil which passes through the exhaust-heated still taken 
from the crankcase, I would be forced to confess that 
the statement of Mr. Clayden would be correct, but inas- 
much as the suction is applied to the ring groove, it must 
follow that only such elements as accumulate therein can 
be passed through the still. 

I think no one will dispute the fact that the major por- 
tion of the diluent passes around the piston rings or into 
the ring groove, hence we find it reaches exactly the right 
point for the Skinner System to remove it from the lubri- 
cating system. I hold that this method of eliminating dilu- 
tion can accurately be termed prevention. 

J. H. CAMPBELL. 





Graphical Design of Cams 
Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I read with interest the article in your March 19, 1925, 
issue on “Designing of Cams Is Much Simplified by 
Graphical Method.” 

On page 545, last paragraph, are given some specifica- 
tions for a cam. Would you please explain how the fol- 
lowing specifications are obtained: 

“Velocity at point of valve lift, 0.5 ft. per sec. 

“Maximum acceleration, 3000 ft. per sec. per sec. 

‘“Deceleration not to exceed 800 ft. per sec. per sec.” 

Probably these values are obtained from experiment 
and research work. If so, can you give me any data, or 
advise me where I can obtain data in regard to same. I 
am taking it for granted that these values vary with the 
design of the cam‘and valve mechanism. ALF. C. Boock. 





We submitted this inquiry to the writer of the article, 
W. D. Appel, who replies as follows: 

“The values which I have given did not pertain to any 
definite design of cam, but were merely for the purpose 
of illustrating that the method could be applied when cer- 
tain values are given. Experience has shown that these 
figures vary considerably with the type of engine used, 
whether it be of an L-head or an overhead valve construc- 
tion, also whether it is to operate at high or low maximum 
speeds and to what degree the power of the engine is to 
be sacrificed for quietness. It is a well known fact that 
quietness of the valve mechanism and maximum power of 
the engine are somewhat like the proverbial cake, in that 
you cannot eat it and have it at the same time. The 
whole thing is simply a matter of compromise. If I had 
more information on the type of engine in which your 
reader is interested, I could perhaps be able to make more 
definite suggestions on the same.” 
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Use of Rubber Shock Insulators 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 
In the article describing the new Locomobile Eight, 
published in your issue of April 19, the following is 


quoted : 
“Semi-elliptic springs are used all around and are 


provided with the Mack rubber shock insulators, this 


constituting apparently the first application of these de- 
vices to private passenger cars.” 

While it is true that Mack trucks were the first motor 
vehicles to adopt the rubber shackles as standard equip- 
ment, Sterling Knight motor cars have been rubber shock 
insulated for over two years. 

CHARLES FROESCH, 
Engineering Department, International Motor Co. 





Transmission Case Boring 


SPECIAL machine for drilling, rough-boring, size- 

boring and reaming of transmission cases has been 
brought out by the Hoefer Mfg. Co. of Freeport, Ill. A 
line drawing of a case of the type handled on the ma- 
chine is reproduced herewith, showing the holes on 
which the different operations are performed. The tap- 
ping on this case is done in a later operation. 

The unit consists of a long sub-base resting on the 
table of the standard two-spindle horizontal driller. To 
insure its alignment it is provided with three-point sup- 
port. A pair of adjusting screws in the center obviates 
dificulties in loading and unloading the jig. 

In the center of the bed is placed the jig, which ac- 
curately locates the transmission case on four hardened 
surfaces, in two of which are dowels to conform to the 
locating holes in the finished surface cf the case, so 
placed that when the clamp with its equalizer holds down 
the piece, there is no opportunity to draw the case out of 
line or spring same. 

The two uprights on the jig carry extra long bearing, 
hardened and ground steel bushings to guide both the 
various bars and the drills. This is necessary to hold 
the case to the close limits required to secure ease of 
assembly and quietness in operation. 

The design of the tools presented an interesting prob- 
lem because it was desirable to complete the operations 
of rough boring, size boring and reaming in one pass. 
As the parts to be bored are of comparatively short 
length, it was possible to place the three tools, consist- 
ing of rough borer, size borer and reamer, successively 
on the same bar, ahead of the pilot, and by interlocking 
them, to provide an adequate drive. As each tool clears 
before the next enters, and as the pilot is large in diam- 
eter, and long, no difficulty has been experienced from 
a tendency of the tools to float, but by careful inspection 
it was found that alignment was maintained. This pilot 
is made up of hardened and ground steel strips, for the 
purpose of chip clearance, and reducing friction surface 
between bar and bushing, securely fastened into the 
bar back of the cutters and thereby assuring the proper 
line of travel. 

The two auxiliary heads travel on ways on the head. 
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Hoefer transmission case boring machine 


Outfit Has High Capacity 


Long bearings are provided for the heads on these ways 
and, besides, the heads are of rugged design. 

Owing to the many sizes of tools, ranging from a 
21/64-in. drill to the 2,836-in. boring bar, and also to the 
very close centers as shown by the line cuts, it was nec- 
essary to use a special arrangement of gears inside the 
head, in order to maintain the proper surface speeds. 
In one particular case, for instance, while the center bar 
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Drawiigs of case worked on Hoefer gearcase 
boring machine 


was operating at 130 r.p.m., the 21/64-in. dril! was oper- 
ating at 1200 r.p.m. 

These various tools are driven by broad-faced hardened 
gears cut with stub form teeth, integral with the hard- 
ened and ground shafts, running in Non-Gran bronze 
bushings, and supported with ball thrusts. The opera- 
tor places his transmission case over the dowel pins, 
onto the hardened and ground locating plugs and then 
fastens down the equalizing clamp with a swinging screw 
and a knobbed hand nut. After the case is clamped the 
heads are brought up by hand, by means of the regular 
feed lever on the horizontal driller, and the power feed is 
thrown in. The “floor-to-floor” time consumed in com- 
pleting this particular case is 5 min. Considering that 
twenty-nine operations, consisting of drilling, rough 
boring, size boring and reaming, are performed simul- 
taneously, the economy of an installation of the type 
described is obvious. 





HE study of nickel plating on zine base die-castings 

which has been carried on at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has been practically completed and the results are 
being compiled for publication. The study of the pro- 
tective value of nickel plating on iron and steel has led 
to a better understanding of the factors which are likely 
to cause porosity of the coatings. Further work is in 
progress to determine whether this porosity can be de- 
creased by appropriate means. 
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Headlight Regulations—hight or Wro 


Scene: Metropolitan Section Meeting, S.A.E. 










By 


J. H. Hunt 


engineers. 


ISCUSSION of the headlighting regulation situa- 

tion at the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan 

Section of the S.A.E., held at the Majestic Hotel 
ast Thursday evening, turned into a three-cornered de- 
bate, two sides being upheld by engineers of the two larg- 
est manufacturing organizations in the automotive field 
and the third by representatives of the motor vehicle de- 
partments of various States. The meeting followed one of 
the Lighting Division of the Standards Committee held 
during the afternoon. 

Two papers were scheduled for the Section meeting, one 
by Henry M. Crane, Technical Assistant to the President 
of the General Motors Co., on Fundamental Principles of 
Automobile Headlighting, the other by J. H. Hunt of the 
General Motors Research Co. In Mr. Crane’s paper it was 
hinted that the principles on which the present regulations 
of headlight illumination are ‘based are fundamentally 
wrong, and it was suggested that the problem be re-opened 
and research work arranged for to establish the funda- 
mentals which will assure the best driving light and at the 
same time eliminate dangerous glare most effectively. 

It appeared from the paper that what instigated this 
movement to get the present S.A.E. headlighting specifica- 
tions reconsidered was action taken at the recent National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, the Committee 
on Motor Vehicles of which made the following recommen- 
dations: 

(a) Present lighting regulations should be more rigidly 
inforced as a necessary beginning in arriving at any im- 
proved night-driving condition on the highways. 

(b) The study of proper road illumination, combined 
with the minimizing of undesirable glare, should be given 
immediate further consideration with a view to determin- 
ing whether it may not be possible to improve the regula- 
-tions now in force. 

Mr. Crane in his paper explained at some length the dif- 
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Henry M. Crane 


W. T. Fishleigh 
T. J. Litle, Jr. 


Motor vehicle commissioners, gov- 
ernment representatives, and other 
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ficulties which have arisen in the operation of the system 
of headlight regulation sponsored by the S.A.E. and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and suggested a pos- 
sible line of fundamental research intended to make possi- 
ble the drafting of more desirable regulations. Reopening 
of the question at this time, he said, was not a reflection 
on the work which had been done previously, because both 
road and traffic conditions had changed greatly in recent 
years and much experience had accumulated in the opera- 
tion of several million cars under the present regulations. 

The first really serious objection to headlight glare came 
when, upon the introduction of electric headlights, it was 
made possible to produce an exceedingly powerful, concen- 
trated beam by means of compact filaments sharply 
focused in parabolic reflectors. New Jersey was the first 
State to attack the glare problem, anti-glare devices being 
made subject to acceptance upon personal examination by 
the controlling officer, and, Mr. Crane said, the rudimen- 
tary procedure of that early period was about as satis- 
factory as the present regulations. 


Thinks Downward Deflection Bad 


One of the earliest solutions proposed by the S.A.E. was 
to require the deflection of a concentrated beam below the 
horizontal plane, but this the speaker considered the worst 
form of regulation, because it resulted in excessive il- 
lumination of a very small area of the operator’s field of 
vision and practically no illumination of the remainder. 
Headlights complying with this requirement could be very 
glaring, however, in rolling country. 

The defects of the earliest specification were fully recog- 
nized, and accordingly the S.A.E. joined the [.E.S. 1 
working out specifications which would permit of keeping 
glare under control and also provide a complete driving 
light. These efforts resulted in the present S.A.E. specifi- 
cations which have been put in force in a considerable 
number of States. 

Mr. Crane then proceeded to point out the deficiencies 
of these specifications. The desired effect is obtained only 
on a level road and a very slight change in road contour 
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—A Three-Cornered S. A. EK. Debate 


or in car loading will throw out the adjustment. It is 
necessary also that the adjustment be very close, as an 
error of only one degree in the aiming of the lights will 
make an enormous difference in the results produced. 
Such fine adjustment can be obtained only by compara- 
tively expensive equipment, and Mr. Crane said he would 
be the last to deprecate the cost of necessary equipment if 
it would properly perform its function, but the equipment 
had serious deficiencies even when properly applied. An- 
other objection to the present specifications was the diffi- 
culty of inforcement, due in part, to the fact that the 
equipment may be out of adjustment again a day after it 
has been checked, due to mechanical changes, renewal of 
bulbs or a change in vehicle loading. 


Rear Springs Affect Beam 


Charts prepared by Mr. Hunt were shown which brought 
out the fact that if the rear springs of a car of 113 in. 
wheelbase are compressed 2 in., the beam from the head- 
light will be deflected upward through an angle of sub- 
stantially 1 deg., and that a change of level of 5 in. in 
the length of the car, whether produced by rocking of the 
springs or a change in the level of the road surface, can 
readily direct the most piercing part of the headlight beam 
into the eyes of the oncoming driver. Tests on various 
cars showed that the upward deflection of the beam pro- 
duced by all seats being occupied, amounted to more than 
1 deg. in some instances. 

A further unfortunate condition arises on narrow 
crowned roads, or narrow roads with low shoulders, where 
the very act of turning out to pass results in a lateral 
tilting of each car that is sufficient to bring point PL 
(where, according to the S.A.E. specifications, the intensity 
of illumination must not be less than 5000 c.p.) into the 
driver’s field of vision at very close range. 

Turning to the question as to how the conditions out- 
lined can be remedied, Mr. Crane admitted that he had no 
concrete proposal to make; he was satisfied that the neces- 
sary apparatus could be produced, but only after some 
fundamental research on the various factors involved had 
been carried out. One of the factors of greatest im- 
portance was the action of the human eye. The eye can 
adjust itself to illuminations of widely varying intensities, 
but the rate of accommodation is far from instantaneous, 
and, moreover, the adjustment is controlled by the most 
brilliantly illuminated part of the field of vision. 


Crane Agrees with Hunt 


The advantage of a highly concentrated beam in the 
foreground was questioned, because excess illumination of 
the road surface near the car results in making less effec- 
tive what little illumination is projected to a greater dis- 
tance. Mr. Crane said he agreed with Mr. Hunt who in 
his St. Louis paper said that those drivers who believe 
they have good high speed illumination with equipment 
designed according to present regulations are actually 
driving with the lamps tilted up in a way that would not 
pass any inspector. 

As to the research proposition, Mr. Crane said he fav- 
cred making a thorough study of the ability to see under a 
wide variety of light distribution. If it should be decided 
eventually to retain regulations of the present form, maxi- 
mum values probably would have to be put on beams 
deflected below the horizontal. The maximum permissible 
would then be found low enough to justify the use of dif- 
fused lighting on low speed vehicles. This would include 


the majority of the passenger cars which, because of their 
low price, inferior equipment and deficient upkeep, are the 
greatest offenders against headlight regulations. 

There is a further possibility for improvement in the 
fact that the present regulations are based on twin head- 
lights symmetrically mounted. The use of spot lights and 
courtesy lights unsymmetrically mounted indicates that 
there are advantages in asymmetrical mounting. In con- 
gested traffic the left hand headlight could be entirely ex- 
tinguished and a marker light on the left be used in its 
place. Alternately, a single headlight might be carried, on 
the right hand side, or a high power headlight on the 
right combined with a moderate power, diffused headlight 
on the left. 

J. H. Hunt showed a number of slides representing partly 
the result of tests and partly the result of calculations. He 
suggested that the courtesy lamp be investigated, also the 
effect of frosted bulbs and of mounting the headlamps un- 
symmetrically. He said that the kind of light he would like 
to drive behind was that from diffused headlights combined 
with a beam meeting the requirements of the S.A.E. speci- 
fications, but whether the oncoming driver would like this 
was another question. He also projected on the screen dia- 
grams illustrating the method used in England for officially 
testing headlamps and thought that this method was worse 
than the one in use here. Referring to this later on in the 
discussion Dr. Sharp remarked he had been assured by a 
party who made a comparison that the English method 
gave substantially the same results as the S.A.E. specifica- 
tions. 


A Visitor from Australia 


A visitor from Australia remarked that in that country 
the headlight illumination problem was rather different 
from what it was here, for they had not our fine road sys- 
tem; there they had to look out for rocks and for tree 
stumps several feet high, and it was therefore necessary 
to keep the headlight beam well elevated. They had solved 
the glare problem by providing a device by which they 
could move the bulb out of focus, closer to the reflector, 
whenever another vehicle had to be passed. The beams 
then cross and are diffused, and the oncoming driver drives 
into a black spot. Adjustment of the bulb is effected by 
means of an electro-magnetic device from the driver’s seat. 
While the light is diffused one drives by the light of the 
cncoming vehicle, which is also diffused and therefore 
illuminates the roadside some distance ahead. A sample 
of the device employed is at present on exhibition at the 
station of the Automotive Service Corp., New York. 

W. T. Fishleigh of the Ford Motor Co. said that when 
he first heard of the proposals to be made by Messrs. 
Crane and Hunt he had got a wrong idea regarding 
them. He understood that the contention was that the 
present specifications were worthless, that they should be 
thrown out and that we should start all over again. How- 
ever, he had now found out that that was not the idea. He 
agreed that the regulations were not perfect; they were 
not even 99.9 per cent perfect. He would not throw the 
regulations away, which he considered one of the best 
pieces of legislation we had. Thomas J. Litle of the Lin- 
coln Division, Ford Motor Co., spoke along the same lines. 
He believed the regulations were good but the inforcement 
was bad. In illustration of the point made he cited the 
fact that a good many years ago the state of Pennsylvania 
adopted a law which made it compulsory that all passenger 
elevators be provided with a safety device which made it 
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impossible to start the car unless all doors were shut. 
This was an excellent measure, but, unfortunately, the 
Legislature omitted to make provision for its enforcement, 
with the result that although all owners of elevators in- 
stalled the apparatus to comply with the law, the devices 
were almost immediately disconnected so that they were 
inoperative. As members of the S.A.E., he said, we should 
urge the state authorities to enforce the law. From a 
paper he read on a recent occasion it was known that he 
was not in favor of throwing out good things but of im- 
proving them as the opportunity arose. 


New Jersey Satisfied 


A representative of the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of New Jersey said his department had no fault to find 
with the present regulations. Some time ago they made a 
state-wide drive to see that none but approved head-light- 
ing devices were used. Whether or not these devices w2re 
used in the proper way was another matter which was not 
so easily checked up. 

One of the most popular cars in this district, and not a 
cheap car either, last year had such an arrangement of 
the lamp doors that it was impossible to take them off and 
replace them properly. They were not planning any 
further campaigns, in view of the fact that thousands of 
new cars came into the state each week with poor mechan- 
isms and practically nothing done to them before they left 
the factory to either focus the lamps or to properly aim 
them. He recalled that at the S.A.E. meeting at Spring 
Lake Alfred Reeves made a plea that the engineering de- 
partments be allowed to select the lamp equipment, rather 
than the purchasing departments, and he approved of this 
plan. 

Mr. Carlson of the Bureau of Standards urged that mak- 
ers furnish with their cars simple instructions for focus- 
ing and aiming the lights. The average user, he said, has 
no idea of what the term focusing really involves. The 
Ford Motor Co. recently put on a campaign in Washington, 
D. C., to get the lights on all cars of its make properly 
adjusted. Focusing stands were installed at all of the 
thirteen Ford agencies in the city, and about one-half of 
the cars of that make in the capital were brought in and 
had their lighting equipment tested and adjusted if neces- 
sary. This had stirred up dealers for other cars to in- 
augurate similar campaigns. Mr. Carlson said if he could 
have fixed focus and reflector combinations it would elimin- 
ate about 50 per cent of the trouble. 

Dr. Sharp of the Electrical Testing Laboratories said 
that the headlight illumination specifications were a com- 
promise, like every other piece of engineering work. In 
the paper of the evening a number of shortcomings were 
pointed out but nothing was said about the relative im- 
portance of these; nor were the good points of the specifi- 
cations emphasized. 


Doesn’t Favor Diffused Lights 


He was not in favor of diffused lights. If the directed 
beam system is a failure it is so because the equipment is 
bad. His advice to manufacturers was to put on good 
lamps that when once adjusted will “stay put.” One ad- 
vantage of the present regulations is that once you have 
your lighting equipment adjusted in compliance with them, 
you can drive from Maine to California without being 
bothered on that account, and, moreover, manufacturers 
can send out their cars with the same equipment to all 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Falge of the National Lamp Works said he favored 
means for lowering the beam by the driver in the form of 
extra bulbs in the lamps, when approaching other cars. 
He was against the frosted bulb, as that meant too little 
illumination directly ahead and too much glare. 


HEADLIGHT REGULATIONS 
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G. Bryan, of the General Electric Co., said a diffused 
light was not the solution of the glare problem. The 
trouble was not with the specifications but with the de- 
vices. The S. A. E. specifications permitted too much illy- 
mination at some points, and the permissible candlepower 
at the C point must be reduced. What the State inspector 
does today is to apply a big monkey wrench to the lamp 
bracket and bends it until the beam is sufficiently low to 
cause no annoyance. At the C point the candlepower 
should not exceed 200 and at D it should be way down. 

Mr. Bryan then gave specifications for what he con- 
sidered the ideal headlight. One of the points was that it 
should not require dimming, tilting or manipulation of 
any kind, and another that it should be a functioning light 
source rather than a major decoration. 

The speaker said the lamp could be built, and if anyone 
wanted to come up to Schenectady he would be glad to 
show it to him. 

A representative of the Illinois Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment said his state was now considering a law which would 
require lighting equipment that makes it possible to see 
objects in the road 200 ft. ahead of the vehicle and does 
not produce glare. A testing Bureau is to be established 
to determine which lighting outfits meet this requirement, 
and all cars will be required to carry such equipment. 

Mr. Mathews of the Pennsylvania Motor Vehicle De- 
partment said all complaints about the regulations came 
from manufacturers. Better equipment should be pro- 
vided which would stay in adjustment. He had never seen 
a motor car manufacturer feature his lighting equipment, 
the inference apparently being that there was good reason 
for this. 

In summing up Mr. Crane said it was apparent from the 
discussion that it was a poor plan to write detail specifica- 
tions into the laws of the States. It was much better if 
the law provided that the lamp equipment must be in ac- 
cordance with the specifications of the S.A.E. or some other 
competent engineering body. 





New Aluminum Alloy for Sheet Metal 


NEW aluminum alloy of the duralumin type and 

known under the trade name Vitalu has been devel- 
oped by the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., Mani- 
towoc, Wis. It consists of 95 per cent pure aluminum 
and therefore is of about the same specific gravity as that 
metal, but its tensile strength is said to be nearly three 
times as great. It can be drawn, punched, spun, stamped 
and machined. The mechanical properties can be varied 
to meet widely different requirements. 

The alloy is said to be more resistant to corrosion than 
pure aluminum and to retain a bright polish to a remark- 
able degree. In the annealed state it has a tensile strength 
of 14,000-18,000 lb. per sq. in., an elongation of 15-30 per 
cent in 2 in., and a Brinell hardness of 23-30; upon quench- 
ing the alloy attains the following properties: Tensile 
strength, 30,000-40,000 lb. per sq. in.; yield point, 15,000- 
20,000 Ib. per sq. in.; alongation in 2 in., 20-30 per cent; 
Brinell hardness, 55-70. After complete heat treatment 
the properties are as follows: Tensile strength, 45,000- 
50,000 Ib. per sq. in.; yield point, 30,000-40,000 Ib. per sq. 
in.; elongation in 2 in., 10-18 per cent; Brinell hardness, 
85-100. 

The new alloy will be used chiefly for the manufacture 
of special automobile parts. The company has installed 
an electrically controlled furnace for heat treating the 
metal. Equipment is available for making special parts 
from sheet up to % in. in thickness. Among the parts 
which are now being manufactured from this alloy for the 
automobile industry are hub caps. 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


By special arrangement with the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


South Africa Raises Tariff 


MPORTANT changes in the customs duties 

and tariff system of the Union of South 
Africa were made upon the introduction of the 
new budget into Parliament on April 8, Trade 
Commission Perry J. Stevenson at Johannesburg 
cables the Automotive Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The whole tariff schedule 
is elaborated with a general upward revision of 
rates, while preference to British Empire goods 
is greatly curtailed and placed on a liberal reci- 
procity basis. As far as passenger cars are con- 
cerned, the old duty of 20 per cent ad valorem 
general and 17 per cent ad valorem British pref- 
erential has been changed as follows: Automo- 
miles of a f.o.b. value not exceeding £400 remain 
dutiable at the old rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, 
those of a value from £400 to £600 are made 
dutiable at 22 per cent ad valorem, and those 
valued above £600 become dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The British preferential advantage 
is entirely abolished. 


Czechoslovakia Luxury Tax 


LUXURY tax in effect up to Jan. 1, 1925, in 

Czechoslovakia, provided that all cars of 
more than four cylinders and all cars having a 
cylinder content of more than 2.5 liters per cylin- 
der were to pay a tax of 12 per cent of the retail 
price of the car in Czechoslovakia. The original 
decree of the Ministry of Finance introducing 
this luxury tax provided that, effective Jan. 1, 
1925, it would be levied on cars having a cylinder 
content of more than 1.8 liters, instead of 2.5 
liters as before, with the provision regarding 
number of cylinders remaining the same. This 
change in competition of the luxury tax, now in 
effect, will be of great assistance in the sale of 
American automobiles, for practically every car 
against which we have been competing in this 
market is now some 12 per cent nearer than here- 
tofore to the price of American cars, every one 
of which has been paying this tax previously. 


Tire Exports High in March 


XPORT of automobile tires, it is announced, 

influenced by improving competitive condi- 
tions and increasing demand in foreign markets, 
has shown a steady growth since early 1924, cul- 
minating in shipments of 151,352 casings valued 
at $1,777,093, and 164,136 inner tubes valued at 
$268,089, during March. The largest shipments 
of tires went to Argentina, 20,276 casings; Brazil, 
18,602, United Kingdom, 12,897; Denmark, 11,- 





277; Australia, 9494; Philippine Islands, 9299; 
Mexico, 7859, and Cuba, 7856, but tires were sent 
to every important market during the month. 


Sales Good in Uruguay 


HE Uruguayan market continues to absorb 

about 6000 passenger cars and trucks per 
year. During the last six months the average 
has been 544 cars per month, of which slightly 
over 97 per cent came from America. Two fac- 
tors have increased motor-car imports during the 
last two months. During the summer season 
sales are more brisk than at any other period of 
the year. The decline in the cost of exchange 
to nearly par prompted some importers to stock 
enough cars to carry them through the next few 
months, when exchange rates are expected to be 
higher. With the approach of winter in the 
Southern Hemisphere and the gradual rise in 
price of exchange, car sales are expected to de- 
crease by 20 to 30 per cent. Another adverse 
feature is the depressed condition of the wool 
market, which will slow up automobile sales un- 
less remedied. 


Brazil Registration Gains 


RADE Commissioner R. M. Connell at Sao 

Paulo, Brazil, cables that there are now 
8000 cars registered in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where 
two years ago there were only 4000. “The prin- 
cipal difficulty in the automobile business at the 
present here,” the dispatch explains, “‘is in secur- 
ing and financing shipments from the United 
States.” 


Rumania Starts New Roads 


HE Ministries of War and Public Works of 

Rumania in a recent announcement have 
made public the information that they have se- 
cured the necessary authorization to begin an 
extensive project for the construction of new 
highways and the repair of old ones throughout 
Bessarabia. It is stated that work will begin im- 
mediately with 8000 soldiers. 


Automobile Shecialist in Paris 


HE appointment of H. H. Kelly, assistant 

chief of the Automotive Division, to the 
post of assistant Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
has been announced by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. Mr. Kelly sailed for France on May 6. 
He will specialize in the sale of American auto- 
mobiles. 
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Mississippi vs. Ford 

HERE are some fairly good indications that little 

more will be heard of the suit brought against 
the Ford Motor Co. by the State of Mississippi for 
alleged violation of the State anti-trust laws in fixing 
prices at which cars were to be sold. As a matter of 
fact it is a bit humorous in some ways to talk about 
“price-fixing” in an industry as highly competitive 
as is the automobile business. 

It is a well-known fact that, practically speaking, 
the dealer fixes the price himself on every car he sells 
regardless of f.o.b. factory lists. Handling charges 
and used car allowances alone are sufficient to make 
variable the actual price at which cars are delivered 
to the public. 

There isn’t an industry in the country in which 
price agreements would be more difficult to bring 
about. To anybody who has watched manufacturers 
slicing prices during certain show weeks and on va- 
rious other occasions it is perfectly obvious that in 
many cases the left-hand did’t have the slightest 
knowledge of what the right hand was doing. 

There is little danger that Mississippi’s threat 
against the Ford company will come to anything 
consequently little danger that other manufac- 
{turers will find themselves involved in similar liti- 
gation. 


The Rubber Price Boom 
‘OR years one of the large American rubber com- 
panies has promulgated the idea that the United 
States should grow its own rubber. The plan seems 
to involve considerable difficulties, as the hevea bra- 
diliensis does not thrive within the continental area 
of the nation and there is some doubt as to the possi- 
bility of producing sufficient latex in those of our 
present insular possessions whose soil and climate 
may be adapted to the purpose. In view of the fact 
that the United States is the greatest rubber consum- 
ing country of the world, the economic value of hav- 
Ing our own sources of the raw material is undoubted. 
Rubber has become one of our most important indus- 
trial materials, upon a constant supply of which at 
moderate prices three great industries (rubber, auto- 
mobiles, petroleum) are dependent, and the fact that 
the sources of supply are entirely beyond our control 
ls unpleasant, to put it mildly. 

Our dependence upon sources in foreign hands has 
been forcibly brought home to us during recent 
months by a phenomenal rise in the price of crude 
rubber. This is evidently the direct outcome of the 
Stevenson restriction act, put into effect by the Brit- 
ish Colonial Office in 1922 to restrict the exportation 
of rubber from British colonies, with a view to “val- 
orizing” this product. Inasmuch as 70 per cent of 


the world’s rubber supply is produced in these colo- 
nies the scheme worked only too well, and from a 
minimum price of 11 cents per pound a few years 
after the war, the price in the New York market has 
gone close to 70 cents per pound, about half of the 
total rise having occurred since the beginning of the 
current year. 

Originally the rubber for automobile tires came 
from the primeval forests of Brazil and the term Para 
then had about the same significance in the rubber 
industry as Sterling in the silversmith’s trade. To- 
day the Brazilian production has shrunk to 6 per cent 
of the total, so that the factor of its competition with 
plantation rubber grown in British and Dutch col- 
onies is almost eliminated. It is difficult to see what 
steps the American industry or the American Gov- 
ernment could take to prevent unwarranted price 
boosting, and the only hope for a sane price policy lies 
in the fact that the rubber growing industry itself 
would profit thereby in the end. An unchecked boom 
in prices would result in new plantings, if not in the 
British colonies then elsewhere, and this might bring 
the rubber growing industry face to face with an- 
other crisis like that of 1921. 


Non-Metallic and Lubricated Shackles 


rP\HERE are two promising ways of getting away 

from the squeaks and rattles which occur as a 
result of insufficient lubrication and rapid wear at 
the heavily loaded bearings on the spring shackles of 
passenger cars. One is to insure a regular and ade- 
quate supply of lubricant on bearings made as large 
as conditions permit and the other is to provide some 
form of non-metallic flexible shackle which requires 
no lubrication. 

Both methods are receiving serious consideration 
at the hands of passenger car manufacturers and both 
bid fair to see extended use in the near future. Non- 
metallic shackles of both the compression and tension 
type are used by taxicab makers at the present time. 

Two important car manufacturers are providing 
centralized systems of chassis lubrication with oil 
feed to all shackle bearings and other well known 
makers are expected to announce such equipment as 
standard when their 1926 models are ready for the 
market. 

A properly designed centralized system leaves so 
little for the user to do and makes that little so easy 
to perform that the chance of neglect practically is 
eliminated. 

Non-metallic shackles require no lubrication, but 
do not eliminate the need for lubrication among other 
chassis parts. In other words, they help to simplify 
the problem of applying a centralized lubricating 
system. 
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Peak of Spring Demand Has Apparently Passed— 
Decline Noted in Various Sections—Output, 
However, Not Affected 


NEW YORK, May 27—Apparently the peak of spring demand for auto- 


mobiles has passed. 


Although there has been no pronounced slump in 


sales, there have been declines in several important and widely separated 


sections of the country during the past two weeks. 


In most of these in- 


stances of recessions, local conditions are given as the reason, but when 
this situation is viewed as a whole and all factors considered there appears 
justification for the prediction that for the next month or so the tendency 


will be downward. 

Iowa, Utah, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia all report less favorable sales con- 
ditions than existed heretofore. Ex- 
cessive rains on the Pacific coast, with 
damage to crops, have marred the out- 
look there. On the other hand, in a few 
centers slight gains are noticed—mainly 
representing recoveries from temporarily 
unfavorable conditions. 

Production so far has not been af- 
fected. Demand is still sufficient to ab- 
sorb current output, and surplus orders 
on the books of several manufacturers 
are enough to keep the factories busy 
for periods varying from a few days to 
a month. 

Parts and accessory business is on the 
upgrade, and is running well over the 
corresponding period of last year, reflect- 
ing an active season in the use of cars. 

The industry as a whole is having one 
of the most prosperous years since the 
post-war boom. It is not likely that rec- 
ords will be broken, but earnings should 
run far ahead of last year, unless peak 
production is maintained beyond the safe- 
ty point. In that event some price cut- 
ting might be started in order to move 
stocks, with consequent losses. 





Army to Open Bids 
for Passenger Cars 


NEW YORK, May 28—Proposals have 
been issued and bids will be opened on 
June 2 by the purchasing and contract- 
ing officer at Camp Holabird, Md., for 
the purchase of new 5-passenger cars 
for use by the United States Army. 
These are the first motor vehicles of 
any kind that have been purchased by 
the Army since the close of the war. It 
is understood that the specifications con- 
tained in the proposals are broad enough 
to include practically any car made with 
one exception. 


DODGE UNIT MOVES 


DETROIT, May 27—Dodge Brothers 
has moved its truck unit from the build- 
ing formerly leased from the Swedish 
Crucible Steel Co. to the ordnance build- 
ing, which it has used in part since the 
war for storage, export, shipping and 
other purposes. 


S.A.E. Summer Meet 


Program Announced 


Kettering, Snook and Heldt on 


Schedule for Papers—Hoover 
May Talk on Safety 





NEW YORK, May 28—Charles F. Ket- 
tering, president, General Motors Re- 
search Corp.; H. C. Snook, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc.; P. M. Heldt, 
engineering editor of Automotive In- 
dustries, and H. C. Dickinson, Bureau 
of Standards, are among the promi- 
nent speakers announced for the sum- 
mer meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers at White Sulphur Springs, 
June 16-19. Efforts are being made also 
to have Herbert Hoover address the ses- 
sion on Highway Safety, which will be 
held on the second evening of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Kettering will discuss elements of 
highway safety; Mr. Snook is scheduled 
to talk on automobile noise measurement, 
and Mr. Heldt will present an up-to- 
date picture of transmission develop- 
ment. 

The technical sessions will be held in 
the morning and evening, while the af- 
ternoons for the most part will be de- 
voted to sports and social activities. 

The program for the technical sessions 
follows: 

Tuesday—EHvening: H. C. Snook, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., ‘Automobile 
Noise Measurements.” Semi-Annual 
Business Meeting. : 

Wednesday—Morning: Lubrication and Fuel 
Utilization Session. Speakers, A. Lud- 
low Clayden, “Cylinder and Engine 
Lubrication”; D. P. Barnard, “Oil Flow 
in Complete Journal Bearings”; S. W. 
Sparrow and J. O. Eisinger, ‘‘Recent Re- 
sults of the Cooperative Fuel Research.” 
Evening: Highway Safety Session. 
Speakers, H. C. Dickinson, “Driving 
Rules”; Hon. Herbert Hoover, or repre- 
sentative, “‘Highway Safety Factors’’; 
Cc. F. Kettering, “Automobile Design and 
Construction Features as Elements in 
Highway Safety.” 


ee 


Thursday—Morning: Gasoline-Electric Bus 
and Railcar Session. Speakers, C, 0, 
Guernsey, ‘Requirements in Railcar De- 
sign”; H. S. Baldwin, “An Electric Drive 
for Gasoline Buses.” Evening: Riding 


Qualities Session. Speakers, F. ©, Mock 
“Elementary Dynamics of Automobile 
Spring Suspension”; R. W. Brown, “Ria. 
ing Qualities of Motor Vehicles.” 
Friday—-Morning: Brake Session. 
O. M. Burkhardt, “Fundamentals of 
Brake Design”; J. R. Cautley and A, Y. 
Dodge, ‘Development of a Modern Four- 
Wheel Mechanical Braking System”: 
H. Ek. Maynard, ‘Hydraulic Brakes, En- 
gineering Factors in Their Design ana 
Construction. Afternoon: Transmission 
Session. Speakers, P. M. Heldt, “Recent 
Work on Unconventional Transmissions” ; 


Speakers, 


Earle Buckingham, ‘“‘A Study of the 
Probable Sources of Transmission 
Noise”; C. W. Spicer, “Tests of Spline 
Shafts.’”’ 


N.A.C.C. to Diseuss 
Trade at June Meet 


NEW YORK, May 27—Trade promo- 
tion in its various aspects will be the 
keynote of the program at the regular 
June meeting of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, to be held 
at the New York offices on June 4. 

The fact that Roy D. Chapin and John 
N. Willys are to represent the chamber 
at the International Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in Brussels, coupled with 
the European trip of George F. Bauer, 
foreign trade secretary, is bringing the 
N. A. C. C. work actively to the fore 
in export trade. 

The wide public interest evidenced in 
the National Safety Essay and Lesson 
competitions, and the activity of the 
Traffic Planning and Safety Committee, 
will be presented and a program for the 
coming year authorized. Plans will also 
be laid to continue the fight for the re- 
duction of Federal excise taxes on mo- 
tor vehicles and parts. 

Five directors will be elected for 4 
term of three years. Those whose terms 
expire are: Roy D. Chapin, Hudson; C. 
V. Hanch, H. C. S.; Charles D. Hastings, 
Hupp; H. H. Rice, General Motors, and 
John N. Willys, Willys-Overland. 





Dayton-Cincinnati Air 
Passenger Line Planned 


DAYTON, May 25—An inter-city air- 
plane passenger service will be put into 
operation between Dayton and Cincin- 
nati on June 1, it was announced today 
by E. A. Johnson, president of the John- 
son Airplane Supply Co., of this city. 

The schedule calls for five round trips 
to be made daily between the two cities. 
A charge of $25 per passenger will be 
made for the complete round journey: 
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Transport Problems 


Tackled at Chicago 


Large Attendance at Opening of 
Conference—Brousseau Talks 
on Coordination 


CHICAGO, May 27—Another impor- 
tant meeting looking to the coordination 
of transportation facilities throughout 
the country and seeking to further har- 
monious relationship between the differ- 
ent transportation agencies was opened 
today in the La Salle Hotel. The occa- 
sion is the Mid-West motor conference 
under the auspices of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. The meet 
will end tomorrow. 

Representatives of steam railroads, 
electric lines, bus and truck interests, 
highway experts, engineers and others 
are here for the frank discussions of 
various problems connected with trans- 
portation. There is feeling among dele- 
gates that actual headway has been 
made up to the present time in an effort 
to bring the transportation to a plane 
of mutual understanding and it is the 
general conviction that this meeting 
should mark a new movement forward. 
About 250 persons attended the morning 
session, but others are constantly regis- 
tering. 


Discusses Road Problem 


A. J. Brousseau, president of the Mack 
Trucks, Inc., in the opening address on 
‘The Re'ation of Highway Transporta- 
tion to Other Transportation Agencies” 
outlined much of the general subject 
matter that will be taken up, pointing 
out important conditions that must be 
answered. The road problem confront- 
ing the different transportation agencies 
was expressed by Mr. Brousseau in these 
words: 

“The private passenger car, the public 
bus and the motor truck serve not alone 
the public but the other transportation 
agencies as well. The task that con- 
fronts us is to find how to employ these 
instruments to the best advantage of 
all.” He added that all transportation 
will be developed in respect to the dif- 
ferent types of facilities—steam, elec- 
tric and motor. 


Bell Points Out Limitations 


M. L. Bell, vice-president and general 
counsel for the Rock Island Railroad, in 
4 paper read for him, warned the dif- 
ferent transportation factors that each 
must recognize its limitations. He does 
not consider the truck a dangerous com- 
petitor of the rail line, but says that it 
has a legitimate field for service, espe- 
cially in short haul and branch lines ser- 
Vice, He expressed the belief that all 
‘arriers should be subject to regulation 
and favored centralization of interstate 
highway transportation authority under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Charles W. Chase, vice-president of 
the Chicago, Lake Shore and South Bend 

ilway, speaking for the electric in- 








SAM MILES’ CONDITION 
SHOWS IMPROV EMENT 


NEW YORK, May 27—The con- 
dition of Sam A. Miles, show man- 
ager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, who has 
been seriously ill at the Harbor 
Sanitarium since May 14, has 
shown slow but consistent im- 
provement. Strong hopes are now 
held out for his complete recovery. 

The vitality of Mr. Miles, who is 
62 years old, has amazed his 
friends and the physicians at the 
sanitarium. For more than a week 
after the operation he was unable 
to take any nourishment, and he 
lost 18 pounds weight, but never- 
theless was able to rally. 

















terests, drew fire from the automotive 
division with the implication that bus 
transportation is subsidized by the pub- 
lic. The term “subsidy” was objected to 
by the automotive carriers and the fact 
that 42 per cent of the highway bill is 
paid by motor interests is proof suffi- 
cient that the word “subsidy” was out of 
order. 


Moon to Make Diana 
Light Straight 8 


ST. LOUIS, May 28—Formation of 
the Diana Motors Co., to market the 
Diana Light Straight Eight, has been 
announced by Stewart McDonald, presi- 
dent of the Moon Motor Car Co. 

The new car, which will be introduced 
June 25, has been designed by the Moon 
company and will be manufactured by 
that organization, which will turn the 
finished product over to Diana Motors 
for sale. Among the features claimed 
for the new product are high speed, rapid 
acceleration, easy steering and unusual 
riding comfort. 

The officers of the Diana Motors Co. 
are Stewart McDonald, president; Fred- 
erick Rengers, vice-president; Carl Durst, 
vice-president, and Stanley Moon, secre- 
tary- treasurer. 

Diana production for 1925 is given as 
7000 cars. 


Proposed Plane Tour 


Approved by Society 


DETROIT, May’ 28 — The Detroit 
Aviation Society has given its approval 
to the proposed inter-city airplane tour 
planned for this summer, according to 
William B. Mayo, president. The event, 
which is being encouraged by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, was indorsed 
recently by the board of governors of the 
National Aeronautical Association. Un- 
der present plans the assembled planes 
will leave Detroit Labor Day, Sept, 5, 
returning there after completing the 
tour. 
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Mooney Predicts Big 
Car Export Business 


Head of General Motors Export 
Corp. Optimistic on Return 
from Europe 





NEW YORK, May 27—A rapid expan- 
sion in American automotive exports to 
Europe is predicted by J. D. Mooney, 
president of the General Motors Export 
Corp., who has just returned from more 
than three months abroad, during which 
he covered England and a large part of 
the Continent in motor trips. 

“Europe is hungry for automobiles, 
and American automobiles today repre- 
sent the greatest economic value,” said 
Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Mooney found that everywhere 
there was a greater appreciation of the 
large part that can be placed by motor 
transportation in modern industrial and 
commercial development. The countries 
of Europe he found all in better financial 
condition and the people in better posi- 
tion to invest in cars. 

“The foundation for a very large au- 
tomotive market already exists,” Mr. 
Mooney pointed out. “The capital struc- 
ture of the countries has, to a great 
extent, recovered from the impairments 
of the war period; the industrial life is 
there, and roads, bridges and other trans- 
portation facilities have been ready for a 
long time. 

“Traveling about by automobile, I was 
able to observe at first hand these funda- 
mental conditions. The roads of Europe 
were always good, and they are being 
brought rapidly up to a state not far 
behind the pre-war standard. I found 
road repairing under way in many differ- 
ent sections.” 

The countries which do not have tariff 
walls and other bars to imports Mr. 
Mooney found the best present markets. 
Germany, France and England he con- 
siders the best potential markets. 





Trend of Closed Cars 


Shown in G. M. Figures 
NEW YORK, May 27—Fifty-nine per 
cent of all cars sold by General Motors 
during April were closed models, com- 
pared with 60 per cent in March, 42 per 
cent in April, 1924; 40 per cent in 1923, 
and 22 per cent in 1922. The percentages 
for the past three years follow: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 


Wee vawuenane a's 47% 42% 34% 29% 
WOES wicndon eas 54% 38% 35% 29% 
po See ee 60% 38% 36% 25% 
MS eaceteaweue 59% 42% 40% 22% 
WE) dae sina cien'ws 41% 38% 19% 
BOs ke seaabeas 37% 35% 26% 
SUEY -xcuaas aarmen 37% 31% 26% 
pt” Ee ree 40% 30% 31% 
PINs. sudeaadeas 42% 35% 37% 
Cite wedaceeeuas 52% 38% 24% 
PRONU S wanien ven Ka 71% 42% 30% 

ae ae 

‘ 


44%, 39% 








Of 


For €8@ YeOric. <<.: 43% 3T% 28% 

The above comparison includes Chevro- 
let, Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick and Cad- 
illae. 
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Makers Buying Steel 


for Immediate Needs 


Automotive Factories Display 
Caution in Ordering—Prices 


Stable on All Grades 





NEW YORK, May 27—Automotive de- 
mand for steel is well maintained, with 
prices continuing on an even keel. While 
there have been a few isolated cases in 
which the price of full-finished automo- 
bile sheets was shaded to the extent of 
$1 and $2 a ton because of especially at- 
tractive specifications, the market as a 
whole is quite steady at the previously 
quoted base price of 4.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Concessions on Sheet Bars 


There is reason to believe that some of 
the non-integrated sheet rollers have 
been able to obtain a slight concession 
from sheet bars producers, and that al- 
though $37 continues to be the nominal 
quotation, somewhat lower levels ap- 
plied to the few transactions recently 


negotiated. In sharp contrast with the 
fairly steady condition of the full- 
finished sheet market, that for black 


sheets continues ragged with the blue 
annealed situation only a trifle more or- 
derly. 

Hoop and band mills have good orders 
from passenger motor car and parts 
manufacturers, with the 2.40c. base price 
generally adhered to. Cold-rolled strip 
steel is not in as active inquiry as hot- 
rolled, and automotive purchasing agents 
are quoted freely 3.75c. by Pittsburgh 
and Mahoning Valley mills. Fair de- 
mand is noted for cold-finished steel 
bars at 2.70c., Pittsburgh. Automotive 
consumption of bolts and nuts is good 
and the market steady. 


No Sudden Increase Seen 


There has been no inquiry for third 
quarter shipments from automotive steel 
consumers so far. The experience of 
automotive buyers in the last few weeks 
has convinced them that mills are fully 
capable of taking care of their needs 
when orders are placed, as they are now, 
a fortnight or three weeks before the 
material is needed. As for any sudden 
increase in the demand from other con- 
suming industries, the steel industry it- 
self does not look for it, continuing the 
program of scaling down its rate of op- 
erations. In this the normal diminution 
of output during the heated term will 
assist. The statement heard this week 
that steel consumption is now running 
ahead of production is based on nothing 
more than an impression in which the 
wish is father to the thought. There 
is no way of measuring or estimating 
steel consumption except on the basis of 
fresh orders placed. How fast con- 
sumers eat up the steel in their own 
hands is an unknown market factor. 

Pig Iron—Several heavy orders are 
overhanging the pig iron market, and 


the general impression is that prevailing 
bargain prices will apply to these, but 
that when they have been placed, blast 
furnace interests will seek to lift the 
market to slightly higher levels. Such 
advances, if they do materialize, are, 
however, not likely to assume large pro- 
portions, conditions in the foundry in- 
dustry at this time and the ever-present 
potential competition of foreign pro- 
ducers acting as restraining factors. 

Aluminum — British, Norwegian and 
Swiss aluminum shipments continue to 
arrive in routine manner, but all of this 
metal is earmarked against previously 
placed contracts. Arrivals of foreign 
sheets are of retail proportions, the sole 
domestic producers being apparently in 
absolute control of the market for rolled 
material. Demand for secondary and 
remelted metal from parts makers is 
good. 

Copper— The metal is quiet and 
steady. Waterbury mills continue to re- 
ceive good orders for automotive brasses, 
etc. 

Tin — End-of-the-month statistics to 
be published tomorrow are likely to de- 
termine the course of the market which 
is very sensitive. 

Lead—This metal is once more in very 
scant spot supply, and in consequence 
the market is unsettled. Storage battery 
consumers are to some extent protected 
by average price contracts. 





Navy Approves New 
Small Plane Motor 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—The Navy 
Department here announces successful 
block tests of a new design small air- 
cooled engine for use in small airplanes 
for shipboard use. It is confided that the 
development of this engine marks a new 
and important step in the Navy’s plan 
for employing airplanes on board all 
surface craft. 

This engine develops 80 h.p. at 1800 
r.p.m., and weights only 208 lb., or 2.6 lb. 
per h.p. This engine has been built and 
tested under Navy Department specifica- 
tions, by the Kinney Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, Mass. The engine is a static- 
radial having five cylinders. The usual 
push rod construction for actuating the 
valves has been eliminated and in its 
place has been substituted a hydraulic 
valve gear utilizing the lubricating oil. 





MAY EXPRESS VIA AIR 


NEW YORK, May 25—R. E. M. 
Cowie, president of the American Rail- 
way Express, has announced that his 
company may make shipments by air- 
plane as soon as dependable lines are 
established, which may be within a short 
time. 

The interest of the express company 
is increased because of shipments at 
present of parcel post packages by plane 
and the probability of extensive ship- 
ments before the end of the summer of 
freight, both in competition with ex- 
press shipments over railroad routes. 
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Revenue from Cars 
Again on Increase 


In April Was Above Figure fo; 
Same Month 1924—Other 


Income Lower 





WASHINGTON, May 28.—April col. 
lections of the Internal Revenue Bureay 
from the automotive industry totalled 
$13,239,951.03 or $292,291.72 more than 


‘the same month in 1924, it is announced 


here. Receipts from the industry for the 
period July 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, 
which were $97,586,715.28 shows a de- 
crease of $32,829,243.05 from the period 
July 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, when the 
total was $130,415,958.33. 

The aggregate receipts of the Bureau 
for the month of April last is given at 
$106,504,211.15 or $17,672,449.90 less than 
in April, 1924. The aggregate receipts 
for tke period July 1, 1924, to April 30, 
1925, is given at $2,035,486,362.14, which 
is $235,493,564.56 less than the sum col- 
lected in the corresponding period in 1923 
and 1924, 

A substantial loss is shown in collec- 
tions from “automobile trucks and auto- 
mobile wagons” during April last when 
the total was $497,740.03 as compared 
with $1,104,739.70 in April, 1924, while 
an increase is shown in collections from 
“other automobiles and motorcycles” in 
April, 1925, with $11,121,283.51 as com- 
pared with $9,510,074.26 in April, 1924. 
The classification “automobile parts and 
accessories” during April, 1925, netted 
$1,620,927.49, a decided loss from April, 
1924 when the collections were $2,332, 
845.35. 





CONVEYORS FOR HUDSON 


MILWAUKEE, May 27—One of the 
largest individual orders for conveyor 
equipment that has ever been placed 
with the Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee 
is that for the entire needs of extensive 
additions now being made to the Hud- 
son-Essex factories in Detroit. The 
Chain Belt Co., which makes chain for 
power transmission, conveying machin- 
ery, concrete mixers, etc., is now oper- 
ating practically at full time, having 
other extensive orders and a number of 
big contracts in sight. 





SEND SWITCHES BY PLANE 


MILWAUKEE, May 27—The Briggs 
& Stratton Co., Milwaukee, has just 
made its record-breaking single ship- 
ment of ignition switches. A special 
electric interurban train of the Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee left Mil 
waukee at 6 p. m., carrying 2,000 lbs. 
of switches to the Ford Motor Co. at 
Detroit. At Chicago, where the ship- 
ment arrived at 9 p. m., motor trucks 
were employed to transport the material 
to the Ford air service department, 
whence ships took it over and delivered 
it at the Detroit plant at 4 a. m. 
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To Open Equipment 
Mart Next Month 


Chicago Display Plans Include 
40 Exhibits—Sponsored 
by A. M. A. 


CHICAGO, May 27—Final arrange- 
ments for the opening of the Automo- 
tive Equipment Mart, under the auspices 
of the Automotive Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at 1815 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, are being completed. The orig- 
inal plan called for the opening on May 
22, but unexpected difficulties in prepar- 
ing the stage necessitated a slight delay. 
On June 19 the association will hold a 
formal dedication to which all interested 
factors of the industry will be invited. 

The equipment mart was launched by 
the association with the view of improv- 
ing selling contacts for its exhibiting 
members, establishing a centrally located 
sample room where the buyer can go 
over a large variety of automotive prod- 
ucts under a single roof and thus elim- 
inate the expense and much lost time 
entailed by traveling from city to city. 
Under the plan adopted by the associa- 
tion provision will be made for constant 
sales representation at the mart for all 
exhibitors who desire this service. 


More Contracts Pending 


The mart will start off with a roster 
of between 40 and 50 exhibitors. At the 
present time 40 space contracts have 
been signed, with others pending. Fol- 
lowing are the exhibitors: 

C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis. 

The Stone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

The Storm Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thompson Neaylon Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Thorn Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Triple-A Specialty Co., Chicago. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago. 

Vesta Battery Corp., Chicago. 

Warner-Patterson Co., Chicago. 

Joseph Weidenhoff, Chicago. 


Whitaker Battery Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 
Scranton Glass Instrument Co., Scran- 


ton, Pa. 
The Niehoff Corp., Chicago. 
The Hinson Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 
American Automatic Devices Co., Chicago. 
American Grinder Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
The Anderson Co., Gary, Ind. 
Apco Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Apex Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
3rown & Caine, Inc., Chicago. 
Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 
Continental Sales Corp., Columbus, Ind. 
Dole Valve Co., Chicago. 
Eclipse Timer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
KE. Edelmann & Co., Chicago. 
The Folberth Auto Specialty Co., 
land, Ohio. 
The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gill Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
F. C. Hersee Co., Brighton, Mass. 
Hill Pump Valve Co., Chicago, 
The International Stamping Co., Chicago. 
Kales Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Kirk-Barber Co., Chicago. 


Cleve- 


Mann & Briggs Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Marquette Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Milwaukee Circulating Pump & Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Aluminum Co., Racine, Wis. 

New Era Spring & Specialty Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Joseph Pollak Tool & Stamping Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Studebaker-Wulff Fails 
in Wake of Rubber Rise 


AKRON, May 27.—First concrete evi- 
dence of the effect of the big rise in the 
crude rubber market on the smaller rub- 
ber companies, not fully covered in for- 
ward commitments on the raw material, 
was seen this week with announcement 
of the failure of the Studebaker-Wulff 
Rubber Co. Assets were listed at $1,- 
155,299.38, and liabilities at $567,782.86. 

President B. F. Wulff said the action 
was taken because the price of crude 
rubber, now quoted above 60 cents a 
pound, has risen 100 per cent in the last 
two months, with no such advance in the 
price of tires. It was known, however, 
that the concern had been in financial 
difficulties for some time, and the crude 
rubber situation precipitated the crisis. 


New Chrysler Coach 
Introduced at $1,545 


DETROIT, May 25—A five-passenger, 
two-door coach, listing at $1,545, has 
been added to the Chrysler line on the 
standard chassis. Body and wheels are 
finished in Limousine blue Duco and the 
bead moldings and wheel spokes are 
striped with French gray. Upholstery 
is a blue-gray plush. Wide doors give 
easy entrance and egress, and large rear 
quarter windows give broad _ vision 
range. 

The body is built by Fisher and has 
the VV sliding windshield. Equipment 
includes automatic windshield wiper, 
rear view mirror, dome light, Yale trans- 
mission and door locks, and a handy 
remote control device which facilitates 
opening and closing the doors. 


BUILDING BODY FACTORY 


ST. PAUL, May 27—Schurmeier Co., 
manufacturer of truck bodies, has be- 
gun work on factory No. 2 at Ford road 
and Woodlawn avenue, St. Paul, near the 
new Ford Motor Co. plant. It will front 
130 feet. No. 1 factory is Fifth avenue 
N. and Fifth street, Minneapolis, oppo- 
site the former Ford Motor Co. assembly 
plant. 


MAKE 60 TRUCKS DAILY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, May 26—The 
Springfield works of the International 
Harvester Co. is still keeping up its 
schedule of sixty high speed motor 
trucks a day besides turning out a num- 
ber of motor buses. Recent orders were 
booked from Australia, Peru, Sweden, 
England, Denmark and South Africa. 
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Hoover Sees Rubber 
Shortage in 1928 


Secretary Voices Possibility of 
Famine Due to Present Brit- 
ish Restrictions 





WASHINGTON, May 27—The possi- 
bility that British restrictions will pre- 
cipitate a world rubber famine by 1928 
or 1930 is voiced by Secretary Herbert 
Hoover in a report just issued here by 
the Department of Commerce on the rub- 
ber industry in the middle East; the 
region that produces 95 per cent of the 
rubber of the world and is mainly under 
British control. Secretary Hoover, in a 
foreword to the partial report, does not 
express any opinion as to whether the 
Government restriction on production 
in the English colonies was responsible 
for the great price advance. 

It is pointed out in the partial report 
of the investigation into rubber supply 
conditions undertaken at the direction 
of Mr. Hoover that the United States, 
with the automotive and two other big 
industries concerned, is particularly in- 
terested in the situation because its con- 
sumption is 70 per cent of the world’s 
total output. 


Urges Policy Be Abandoned 


The results, in restraint of rubber pro- 
duction and distribution, of the action of 
the British Government, known as the 
Stevenson restriction act, are, first, its 
effect upon the price, and, second, its 
effect upon present and future exports, 
and therefore upon the future supplies 
of the United States, stated Secretary 
Hoover. 

The secretary urged that the British 
Government should abandon “this com- 
bination in restraint of international 
trade,” declaring the producing industry 
would benefit as much as the American 
consumer. He said: 


It requires from four to six years for 


rubber trees to come into bearing. The 
preparation and planting of new rubber 
plantations in the middle East has been 


greatly retarded by unfavorable market con- 
d'‘tions. Although there is planting 
antedating the restrictions which is yet to 
come into bearing, the stifling of planting 
by unprofitable years bids fair to result in 
a world shortage after a few years. 

A careful investigation into the future 
world demand for rubber, undertaken by 
the Rubber Association of America, with the 
cooperation of the Department of Com- 
indicates this shortage is likely to be 


some 


merce 


felt by 1928 or 1930 and may lay a heavy 
burden upon the American consumer. 
The producing industries of the world 


would be much better off in the long run if 
restraint of international 
trade were abandoned on all sides. In gen- 
eral their effect is to hoist both the pro- 
ducing and the consuming industries upon 
artificial bases. ultimately resulting in eco- 
nomic difficulty to producers as well as con- 


combinations in 


sumers. 

The stifling of competition 
rival production, the use of substitutes and 
industry generally are 


stimulation of 


the paralyzing of 
their ultimate results. 
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Announce Plans for 
Pan-American Trip 


Delegates Will Leave Sept. 3 
for Road Congress in 
Buenos Aires 





NEW YORK, May 27—The tentative 
itinerary of the official delegation to the 
Pan-American Road Congress at Buenos 
Aires, Oct. 3-13, has been made public. 

The delegates will sail from New York 
aboard the Santa Ana, Sept. 3. The 
route of the voyage will be by way of the 
Panama Canal and the west coast of the 
Southern continent. 

The first stop enroute will be on Sept. 
9 at Cristobal, the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal. The steamer will arrive 
there late in the afternoon and remain 
over night for a start through the Canal 
early the morning following. Arrival at 
Balboa at the Pacific end of the canal is 
by mid-afternoon that day. 

The third stop will be four days later 
at Salaverry, Peru. This stop will be 
brief giving but sufficient time for a visit 
to one of the typical West Coast smaller 
ports. Over night from Salaverry the 
steamer will arrive at Callao late on 
Sept. 28 to remain until the next night, 
Callao is a few minutes by motor car 
from Lima, the capital of Peru. 

Out from Callao the steamer will 
make four or five calls before reaching’ 
the end of the voyage at Valparaiso, 
Chile. These stops usually are Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta and Co- 
quimbo, each long enough to permit suffi- 
cient shore leave to get some idea of the 
life and commerce of the ports visited. 

Arriving in Valparaiso on Sept. 23, the 
party will have six days in Chile before 
departing by rail for the trip across the 
Andes to Buenos Aires. During the con- 
ference various opportunities will be af- 
forded those who make the trip to visit 
many important points in the city of 
Buenos Aires. The departure for home 
will be on Oct. 17. On the return voyage 
the delegates will visit Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. New York will 
be reached on Nov. 11, after an absence 
of 68 days. 


MAXWELL PLAN OPERATIVE 


NEW YORK, May 27—The plan of 
turning over the assets of the Maxwell 
Motor Corp. to the Chrysler Motor Corp. 
having been agreed to by more than 90 
per cent of the stockholders, it has been 
declared operative, according to George 
W. Davison, chairman of the stockhold- 
ers’ committee. 


MOTOR WHEEL DIVIDEND 


DETROIT, May 27—Motor Wheel 
Corp. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 40 cents a share on the common stock, 
payable June 20 to stock of record of 
June 10. Previously disbursements of 
30 cents a share were made quarterly. 








Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, May 28—Retail trade 
was favorably affected last week by 
warmer weather. Some branches of 
industry, including building, which 
are subject to seasonal influences, 
were stimulated by weather condi- 
tion and favorable crop reports. But 
the sudden drop in temperature at 
the close of the week, with killing 
frosts over wide areas, induced 
rather sharp advances in both grain 
and cotton markets on Monday. 





The irregularity of business re- 
mains an outstanding feature. The 
movement of commodity prices en- 
courages the continuance of con- 
servative buying both by distributors 
and consumers, 





Petroleum production has again 
established a new record. The 
average daily output in the week 
ended May 16 was 2,305,950 barrels, 
or 67,600 barrels more than in the 
preceding week, and 25,250 barrels 
more than the previous record, in 
September, 1923. 





Car loadings in the week ended 
May 9 fell slightly below the year’s 
high record of the week before, but 
the figure exceeds that for any cor- 
responding week in earlier years. 





Following the unusually large con- 
sumption of cotton last month and 
accumulations of goods at some 
mills, considerable reduction in 
manufacturing activity is reported 
this month. 





Some increase in new orders for 
steel was reported last week. And 
the steadiness of prices of finished 
products, with scrap prices’ higher, 
reflects the continuance of consump- 
tion at a high rate. 





Average commodity prices, after 
advancing for two weeks, declined 
last week. Professor Fisher’s index 
of wholesale prices was 155.3, as 
compared with 158.0 a week earlier. 





Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended May 20 
were 5 per cent above those of the 
week before and 15 per cent above 
the figure for the corresponding 
period last year. 





Discounts by Federal Reserve Banks 
showed a negligible change in the 
week ended May 20—a reduction of 
$320,000. Acceptances purchased in 
open market were reduced by 
$6,960,000, while holdings of United 
States Government securities de- 
clined $21,600,000. A further de- 
cline of $19,700,000 in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation was the sixth 
successive weekly reduction of this 
item. Deposits declined $23,600,000. 
The ratio of reserves to combined 
deposit and Federal Reserve note 
liabilities rose to 77.8 percent. 
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All Hupp Bodies to 
Be Built by Murray 
Car Semen tile Plant in 


Racine—Has Capacity for 
60,000 Yearly 





DETROIT, May 25—Murray Body 
Corp. will take over the Racine, Wis., 
body plant of Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
immediately under the terms of sale and 
will build all Hupp bodies from this time 
on. The terms of sale include a five- 
year contract to manufacture bodies for 
the Hupp Corp., both open and closed. 
The Hupp company is discontinuing the 
body trimming and finishing department 
at the factory and devoting this space to 
chassis manufacturing. 

It is the plan of the Murray company 
to continue the building of Hupp bodies 
temporarily at Racine, gradually moving 
this to its large Detroit plants and sup- 
planting the Hupp business at Racine 
with sales to companies in that territory. 
The Racine plant has capacity for 60,000 
passenger car bodies yearly. Under 
Murray operation a considerable part of 
this will be devoted to bus body manu- 
facture. 

In a statement on the purchase, C. D. 
Hastings, president of Hupp, said: “Sale 
of the plant is very advantageous to us. 
Body building is now recognized as a 
highly specialized business. The trans- 
action frees us from the responsibility 
of operating a large body plant and 
gives us the benefit of a larger corps of 
designing and body building experts than 
would be possible had we continued to 
manufacture our own. It likewise frees 
considerable space, formerly devoted to 
finishing bodies in our main plants here 
in Detroit, which can be utilized to 
greater advantage in larger car produc- 
tion. All Hupmobile bodies hereafter 
will be delivered to us ready for the 
chassis.” 


ANNOUNCE NEW GASOLINE 


NEW YORK, May 27—After a year’s 
research the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Co. announces it has developed a gas- 
oline which will explode in high com- 
pression automobile engines without 
knocking. The fuel will be on the mar 
ket within two weeks and will sell slight- 
ly above the price of ordinary gasoline. 
The Sinclair fuel is described as not 
a “doped” gasoline, but a pure petroleum 
product with no added ingredients. 


RUSSIAN MOTOR TRIALS 


WASHINGTON, May 27—Word has 
been received from Moscow by the Rus- 
sian Information Bureau that plans for 
the International Motor Trials to be held 
there in August are near completion. 
Up to date 120 machines have been en- 
tered for the event, including passenger 
cars, trucks and motorcycles; of these 70 
passenger cars and 20 trucks are foreign 
entries. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 














Thompson Products Changes 


The Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, has appointed Clyde T. Lamb as 
district manager of sales over a territory 
embracing Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and sections of Maryland, 
New York and Pennsylvania. He will 
succeed Herman A. King, resigned. An- 
other new appointment in the Thompson 
organization is that of Paul V. Spain, 
who will take charge of the western cen- 
tral territory. C. W. Sawyer is now on 
the road for the Cleveland company. 


Shattuck with S. E. D. 


C. P. Shattuck, who for a number of 
years was field and technical editor for 
the Commercial Car Journal, has joined 
the staff of the Society for Electrical 
Development. Mr. Shattuck will make 
an intensive study of the use of electric 
trucks in reducing city delivery costs 
and will prepare a series of articles 
based upon this investigation. 


Bosshart Back from South 


H. J. Bosshart, assistant manager of 
the San Francisco office of the North 
East Electric Co., has returned to the 
west coast after a special trip through 
Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Venezuela 
and Trinidad. The purpose of Mr. Boss- 
hart’s trip was to establish new North 
East service stations. 


Webb Central Steel Manager 


G. H. Webb has been appointed Phila- 
delphia sales manager of the Central 
Steel Co. of Massillon, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds A. B. Cooper who died suddenly at 
his home in Philadelphia, Sunday, May 3. 
Mr. Webb has been connected with the 
Central Steel Co. for more than eleven 
years. 


Lynch Joins Cram-Hawley 


Leigh Lynch has been elected vice- 
president of Cram & Hawley, Inc., tak- 
ing charge of all operations of the com- 
pany. Mr. Lynch recently resigned from 
the Fisher Body Co., having been for the 
past two years general manager of the 
Pontiac division. 


McDonough with H. C. S. 


C. G. McDonough has been appointed 
sales manager of the H. C. S. Cab Manu- 
facturing Co. He has had wide experi- 
ence in the taxi field, having been sales 
manager of the taxi division of the 
Willys-Overland Co. 


Rogers Made Chief Supervisor 


Carroll J. Rogers has been appointed 
chief supervisor of Willys-Overland, Inc. 


Mr. Rogers has been doing special work 
for this company for the past two years. 
He has been in the automobile field for 
15 years. 


Herold Joins U. S. Tool 


Mathew Herold has been appointed 
general manager of the United States 
Tool Co., Cranford, N. J. Until recently 
Mr. Herold was connected with the 
Wood-Imes Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


Smith Transferred 


S. S. Smith has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Springfield office of the Stew- 
art Truck Corp. of New England. He 
has been connected with the Boston 
headquarters of the company for eight 
years. 


Landaker Directs Advertising 


A. M. Landaker has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising for the Norlipp Co., Chicago. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Osten Advertising Corp. in the same city. 


Dillon Takes Holiday 


Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, Read & Co., 
has sailed for a two months’ holiday in 
Europe. Just before sailing, Mr. Di-lon 
said that he expects the Dodge business 
this year to double that of 1924. 


Ruske in Toronto Post 


J. C. Ruske has been appointed mana- 
ger of sales for the Province of Ontario 
for Willys-Overland, Ltd. Mr. Ruske 
was formerly maritime manager for the 
company in St. John, N. B. 


Caywood Has N. E. Territory 


The Utica Compressor Co., Inc., has 
announced that Gano Caywood has taken 
over the New England territory. Mr. 
Caywood until recently was associated 
with the Black-Decker Co. 


Howard to Direct Sales 


H. F. Howard has been appointed sales 
manager of the York Corrugating Co. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Wire Wheel Corp. of America, in charge 
of branch offices. 


Trudo Heads Society 
A. Edward Trudo, mechanical super- 
intendent of Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has been elected president 
of the Engineering Society of Western 
Massachusetts. 


Goodwin on Velie Staff 


The Velie Motors Corp., Moline, IIL, 
has appointed E. W. Goodwin consulting 


body engineer. Mr. Goodwin has been 
identified with body designing since 1905. 


Gardener Goes to Coast 


Walter S. Gardener has been appointed 
western service engineer of the Lyon 
Metallic Manufacturing Co. He will 
make his headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Remsen Promoted 


A. H. Remsen, director of the service 
department of the Rickenbacker Motor 
Co., has been made assistant to the vice- 
president. 


Claire with Hewitt Rubber 


E. J. Claire, formerly with the Wire 
Wheel Corp. of America, has been named 
advertising manager of the Hewitt Rub- 
ber Co. 





Stanley Discusses 
Stopping Distances 


PHILADELPHIA, May 25—The sub- 
ject of stopping distances was discussed 
by Dr. F. C. Stanley, chief engineer of 
the Raybestos Corp., at the May meeting 
of the Motor Truck Association of Phila- 
delphia at the Hotel Lorraine. 

Dr. Stanley said the question of stop- 
ping distances from various speeds had 
been put to him by judges and public 
prosec ‘:rs and he had even been asked 
to go into court and testify on the sub- 
ject. This he did not care to do and he 
could always avoid it by explaining that 
there are too many unknown conditions 
which make an accurate solution of the 
problem impossible. 





CLUB FINANCING SALES 


LOS ANGELES, May 28—The Auto- 
mobile Club of southern California, the 
largest organization of its kind in the 
United States in point of membership, 
will engage in financing automobile 
paper, through a working arrangement 
with the Fay Securities Co., a $4,000,000 
Los Angeles corporation. The automo- 
bile club’s new service has created wide 
interest among automobile dealers in 
this territory. A member of the club 
is now enabled to complete any trans- 
action relating to the ownership or 
operation of a motor vehicle entirely 
within the club service. The organiza- 
tion has a total membership of 107,000. 





EATON AXLE DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK, May 27—Eaton Axle & 
Spring Co. resumed dividend payments 
on common stock recently by declaring 
50 cents a share, payable Aug. 1 to stock- 
holders of record of July 15. This is 
the first dividend since July, when 40 
cents a share was paid. 
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Commercial Air Line 


Company Organized 


Coffin Elected President of Con- 
cern to Operate Routes from 


New York to Chicago 


CHICAGO, May 27.—Formation of the 
National Air Transport, Inc., was effected 
here recently by interests believed to rep- 
resent Marshall Field, III, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Edsel Ford, Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., and the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. Capitalization is $10,000,- 
000. The company plans to open a com- 
mercial air line between Chicago and 
New York early this fall. 

Howard E. Coffin, vice-president of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co., was elected presi- 
dent, and Clement E. Keys, Curtiss Aero- 
plane and Motor Co., was named chair- 
man of the executive committee. Other 
officers elected are: Charles L. Lawrence, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., first vice- 
president; Wayne Chatfield Taylor, rep- 
resenting Marshall Field, III, and Glore, 
Ward & Co., Chicago, second vice-presi- 
dent; Eugene W. Lewis, Industrial Bank 
of Detroit, third vice-president; Carl B. 
Fritsche, associated with Edsel Ford, sec- 
retary; John J. Mitchell, Illinois Mer- 
chants Bank, Chicago, treasurer. 


Henderson Named Manager 


On the board of directors of the com- 
pany appear the names of Lester Armour 
of Armour & Co., meat packer; Robert 
L. Lamont, American Steel Foundry Co., 
and Wil'iam Wrigley, Jr. 

Col. Paul Henderson, second assistant 
postmaster general of the United States, 
in charge of the air mail service, has re- 
signed from his present position effective 
August 1, to become general manager of 
the new company. Plans for the pur- 
chase and operation of planes will be 
left to a technical committee but it is 
said that the manufacture of the planes 
will be undertaken by the Ford interests. 

Freight and express but no passengers 
will be transported by the company. 
Present plans embrace only the eastern 
route but other lines will be mapped to 
the south and west which will make Chi- 
cago the hub of the mail express. 





WASHINGTON, May 28.—Organiza- 
tion of the National Air Transport, Inc., 
by financial interests at Chicago is looked 
upon by Postmaster General New as an 
outstanding development in American 
commercial aviation. 

“IT am of the opinion,” said Postmaster 
General New, “that air transportation 
of mails will be carried on eventually by 
private companies, just as the railroads 
now transport the overland mails, for 
which they are paid almost $100,000,000 
a year.” 

The Postoffice Department is spending 
several thousand dollars in equipping 
emergency landing fields and lighting the 
New York-Chicago airway, and this un- 


doubtedly will be of considerable benefit 
to the new Chicago enterprise in start- 
ing a freight and express service between 
these cities. The eastern end of the air- 
way, from New York to Bellefonte, Pa., 
is completed and the western end, from 
Bellefonte to Cleveland, is nearly fin- 
ished. 





FORD TRACTOR OUTPUT 
HITS 500,000 MARK 


DETROIT, May 26—The Ford 
Motor Co. reached the half million 
mark in the production of Fordson 
tractors one day last week when 
Fordson No. 500,000 came off the 
assembly line at the River Rouge 
plant. The half millionth tractor 
was completed at four twenty- 
three o’clock in the afternoon, just 
a few minutes before the close of 

| the day’s work. It is planned to 

| exhibit the tractor at the State 
fairs during the coming summer 
and fall. 














Adapt Steam Cooling 
System to Fords 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., May 25—A 
steam cooling system designed for in- 
stallation on the Ford cars has been 
brought out by the Rushmore Labora- 
tory. The complete equipment consists 
of water pump and necessary connec- 
tions and fittings which are priced at 
$12, and a special radiator listing at $15, 
the same as the standard Ford core. 
The time required to install the sys- 
tem is said to be one hour. 

Sales efforts will be directed at Ford 
owners whose cars have worn out water 
cooling radiators and who consequently 
would have to buy new ones in any 
case. For this reason the cost of chang- 
ing to steam cooling is actually only 
$12 plus cost of installation. The pur- 
chaser may use the steam cooling sys- 
tem for 30 days and, if not satisfied, 
he may have it removed and the water 
cooling system restored. At the same 
time his $12 will be returned to him. 

To drive the pump, a washer with a 
square hole is pressed into the recess 
in the generator gear. The rear end 
of the pump shaft is square and fits 
into the hole in the washer. 


SAYS OIL SUPPLY GOOD 


WASHINGTON, May 28—Plenty of 
oil remains in the ground in the United 
States to meet the demand for a long 
time, A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, testified here this week at a War 
Department hearing. 

Reports of a shortage in the next ten 
years, he said, were unfounded. Much 
oil, Mr. Bedford asserted, remains in 
old fields, in some cases a rather high 
per cent. 
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S. A. E. Lays Program 


for Production Meet 
Topics Scheduled for Cleveland 
Session Cover Many Angles 


of Plant Work 





NEW YORK, May 27.—A meeting of 
the committee for the production meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers was held in Cleveland, recently, 
at which were present John A. C. War- 
ner, representing the society; John 
Younger, Associate Editor, “American 
Machinist”; Eugene Bouton, A. H. Frau- 
enthal of the Chandler Motor Car Co.; 
J. H. Teachout of the White Co., and W. 
S. Bidle, president of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating. 

This meeting gave final approval to the 
plans for the S.A.E. Production meeting 
to be held in Cleveland September 14-16. 
This meeting will be held simultaneously 
with that of the American Society for 
Steel Treating. 

The outstanding feature of the week’s 
program will be the exhibit of machine 
tools and equipment for heat treating in 
the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

The subjects that have been accepted 
for the program for the S.A.E. are first, 
a session dealing with experiments and 
gages; second, a session on gears with a 
discussion on the various power trans- 
mitting problems; third, a session on 
sheet steel and its fabrication; fourth, a 
session on training of foremen and me- 
chanics, and fifth, a session on machine 
tools with particular attention paid to a 
discussion on the life of machine tools 
and their economics in practice. There 
will very probably be a paper on heat- 
treating from the production man’s 
standpoint. 


Davis Announces Two 
New Sedan Models 


RICHMOND, IND., May 25—Three- 
door sedan models on both the Series 90 
and 91 chassis, listing at $1,595 and 
$1,895 respectively, which is $200 above 
the phaeton price in each case, have been 
brought out by the George W. Davis 
Motor Car Co. In addition, price re- 
ductions of $200 on the imperial and 
berline sedans have been announced, 


. bringing the prices of these models to 


$1,795 on the Series 90 and $2,095 on 
the 91. 

The new sedans are upholstered in 
Baker velour and a new instrument 
board grouping is employed in which the 
engine thermometer, oil gage, gasoline 
gage, ammeter and speedometer are as- 
sembled under an indirectly light oval 
glass panel. Both models have the 
dual-tone finish and a color option of 
green or blue is offered. Radiator and 
bumpers are nickel-plated and a spare 
disk wheel is mounted on the right side 
of the car. 
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” May 28, 1925 
d U b d pressure pneumatics for commercial use : 
Demand Unabated for pre ionn an increase of more than Herrington to Talk 
" d T k . 25 per cent, it is reported. American- ki bl 
J Bus an ruc Tires made tires are said to be in special de- on Par ing Pro em 
ae eee mand among commercial users abroad. 
AKRON, May 27—While indications mag . WASHINGTON, May 27—“Motor 
, The India Tire & Rubber Co. is de- 7 ‘ 
| are that there will soon be a let down vot! tj - Transportation as a Passenger Carrying 
: . ? oting 75 per cent of its production to sae 7 
from the high tire production sched- ‘ H P Agency” is to be the subject of a talk 
, : : the manufacture of tires for commercial : 
ules in effect this spring, the demand z , by A. W. Herrington before the Wash- 
: : use, according to President J. M. Alder- . : é 
for truck and bus tires continues un- , ma P : ington section of the Society of Auto- 
d d rubber manufacturers are fer. General Tire & Rubber Co. is also motive Engineers at their meeting to 
one difficulty in filling orders for  SPecializing in bus and truck tire manu- }2"}cia here at the Cosmos Club on 
having a “on, Maa g facture, and reports large sales, espe- preity 
f this line © aes 2 cially on the Pacific coast. —_ ; 
. Production of large size, heavy duty Mr. Herrington will touch upon the 
x casings will increase, instead of dimin- parking question, both from the point 
- ishing during the summer months, as is EVANS BUY NELL BOX of a time limit upon it as well as whether 
ie usually the case, it is predicted here, VANS BUYS CORNELL B or not the time will ever come when it 
n on account of the tremendous growth DETROIT, May 23—E. S. Evans & will be entirely prohibited within cer- 
n of bus and truck transportation. Co., Inc., announces that on May 1 it took tain sections of our cities. The place 
a Nearly 1,000 bus and truck tires alone over the licenses of the Cornell Box that motor buses and street cars are to 
. are being made each day at the Good- Corp., of Chicago, and will manufacture occupy in our transportation of the fu- 
ar Tire & Rubber Co. plant, the larg- and sell the Cornell line of folding boxes ture will also be treated. 
y P a : , 
ba est number ever produced by the com- and crates. It is planned to extend to In his position as consulting engineer 
pany. Goodrich, Firestone, Miller, Gen- every manufacturer through the new _ to the quartermaster department of the 
e eral, Seiberling, Swinehart, India and merchandising plans the economies made U. S. army at Camp Holabird, Mr. 
, Mohawk also report large increases in possible by shipping products using va- Herrington has been making an inten- 
7 this line of business. rious patented features of double deck- sive study of this question for the past 
y Export orders for large size high ing and boxing. three years. 
“ 
2 
n 
Exports, Imports and Reimports of the Automotive Industry for April of Current Year and 
( “~ . . 
_ Total of Ten Months Ending April, 1924 
d 
a EXPORTS 
< 7-——————— Month of April———————-— ——-—Ten Months Ending April, 1925-——_, 
n 1924 1925 1924 1925 
a Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
* Automobiles, including chassis............. 18,576 $12,951,803 28,841 $21,918,026 140,963 $100,548,180 175,172 $133,680,876 
»- Electric trucks and passenger cars......... 4 3,090 8 13,452 160 213,458 107 i 
e Motor trucks and buses except electric: 
vi Oe MO a arate Mak Wek are Me olere ed ore aes eee 2,205 ae )=3—té( hee, . ren 17,849 7,304,523 9,403 3,847,905 
a Over 1 ton and up to 2! tons............ 469 643,174 975 1,206.986 3,863  5,058.950 5,530 7.211,999 
* Mie We NOI nurs cc wiccee cana Go cee anne t ka 99 273,644 145 4€0,837 1,209 3,129,352 1,251 3,430.193 
; Total motor trucks and buses except electric 2,764 1,745,443 5,027 3,373,672 22,921 15,492,825 27,671 19,353,966 
wt 
* PASSENGER CARS 
S Passenger cars except electric: 
Value up to $500 inclusive.............. 5,768 2,044,758 9,245 3,399,619 45,648 16,443,307 57.696 21,157.677 
Witte eC OI) acs cao os atnereonsss 5,193 3,428,029 5,591 4,005,062 32,089 21,182,761 37,565 26,626,001 
Value over $800 and up to $2,000....... AGG GIGUOUicckcs.. xeawas 37,636 40,197,579 22,761 26 749.899 
Walle. GVOF Q200G. ccc cicc ccs sscsnnses 346 940,321 508 1,397,906 2,509 9,018,250 3,451 9,591,330 
Total passenger cars except electric....... : 15,808 11,203,270 23,806 18,530,902 117,882 84,841,897 147,394 114,169,954 
PARTS, ETC. 
~ Parts except engines and tires: 
Automobile unit assemblies (Lbs.)......... 35,230,187 6,315,298 26,841,554 4,641,582 251,230,813 49,916,677 169,437,456 29,764,698 
a UPREEREIES CLUE) 5 cc osc cas cab aetsaccetinsee 1,682,967 652,484 1,558,225 728,743 7,434,404 2,483,048 13,217,565 5,675,658 
Automobile service appliances (n.e.s.)(Lbs.) 549,410 222,906 1,077,628 486,837 3,077,444 1,370,661 7,089,390 3,057,571 
() Station and warehouse motor trucks (No.) 33 10,217 52 16,466 192 110,9°8 197 114,845 
d EMU CIOL ac0 adn Ven hsdina a neat nes «Caw 30 20,934 79 32,563 401 149,847 583 211,858 
MEMEO CIMOON, osc tele vincancea Vetus ndasawins 2 20,245 7 19,000 60 335,236 48 296,781 
e Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires 
n WEUMEN. cesc ccs neee eer denned Reewesnces 7,130 7,724 38,979 10,751 265,109 109,816 113,345 111,916 
is BICYCLES 
‘i mreyoles ON 4PICVCIOE: 0660s cicccccdess ces 279 8,774 976 20,915 16,610 182.457 6,616 163,297 
d EES epee ob RE eR EE SOE RNS 1,781 410,818 2,246 531.541 17,155 4,258,713 15.902 3,617,375 
1, Parts except tires (LbS.)...........ccceeeee 201,387 106,098 294,244 160,887 279,381 1,463,104 2,238,789 1,254,715 
0 INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
n . 
Stationary and portable: 
Diesel and semi-Diesel................-. 726 272,819 11 77,031 1,408 467,423 732 284,451 
n Other stationary and portable: 
WOE OUer 1OUOl cass occ cicce cies eidaeces 2,308 212,146 2,757 220.936 21,307 1,928,366 23881 2,249,137 
it CRIME BENE uiioog hada gn easeeeneeas 147 133,913 211 214,669 2,313 1,347,203 1,735 1,550,548 
e Automobile engines for: 
MOtGr trucke And bUSES......5.6+.c0cse0ees 24 4,525 4,739 444,924 1,088 116,291 23,771 2,101,277 
e OMNI OUI 355.64. cs cis wee Wewearrie oaenw’ 1,656 263,750 18,344 1,909,112 23,256 3,483,112 53,529  6,404.393 
™ RMN cone BO eainiaa seen eae a eh eee es 75 23,723 51 33,759 1,619 420,200 2,140 698,805 
; 1, SRE Ste SIRE EEN Ae cone 11 20,200 8 20,570 148 176,631 53 101,690 
il Accessories and parts for...............:5. 811,926 355,184 653,697 317,895 7,139,698 3,082,808 6,116,928 2,796,974 
, IMPORTS 
) 
d Automobiles and chassis (dutiable)........ 72 108,516 49 109,642 721 717,859 438 746,373 
i. @ Other vehicles and parts for them (dutiable) oh TORGIO «ss. bis'vies | re 1,355,528 586,627 
le 
ae 
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Will Name Committee 
in Tetraethyl Probe 


Scientists to Conduct Inquiry 
Into Tetraethyl Lead 
Danger 





WASHINGTON, May 27—A commit- 
tee of seven or eight scientists will soon 
be named by Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming of the U. S. Public Health 
Service to conduct a searching inquiry 
into the possibility that tetraethy] lead 
is dangerous to human life, it was an- 
nounced here this week. The naming of 
the committee and the further investiga- 
tion is in conformity to a decision 
reached here last week when 100 experts 
representing the major branches of 
science and representatives of the ethyl 
gas industry met at the invitation of 
Surgeon General Cumming. 

Pending the naming of the committee, 
Surgeon General Cumming this week 
voiced keen interest in an offer from Dr. 
John H. Shrader, director of the Bureau 
of Food and Chemistry of the City 
Health Department in Baltimore to co- 
operate with the Federal Public Health 
Service in conducting tests in Baltimore 
to determine the amount of lead apt to 
get into the city’s atmosphere as a re- 
sult of using tetraethyl lead in motor 
gasoline. 


Offers Test Facilities 


A number of automobiles belonging to 
the city health department, Dr. Shrader 
advises, will be filled with gasoline 
treated with the product and will be 
driven about in a space capable of ob- 
servation. 

Samples of the atmosphere near where 
these machines are operating will be 
taken and analyzed. From these an- 
alyses it is hoped to gain some idea, 
Dr. Shrader said, of how much of the 
lead actually gets into the air by way of 
the exhaust and how serious a health 
problem, if any, this constitutes. 





Olley Says Industry 
Must Develop Stability 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 26—Depre- 
cating the practice of some automobile 
manufacturers of bringing out new mod- 
els each year or at other comparatively 
short intervals, Maurice Olley, chief en- 
gineer of Rolls-Royce of America, in an 
address before the Rochester Engineer- 
ing Society, said the motor car industry 
must develop a feeling of stability. 

The lack of it in the past, he said, has 
been largely the fault of the dealers 
themselves. They have run their busi- 
nesses much like a shoe manufacturer or 
a women’s dress goods concern conducts 
its business. Balloon tires, he con- 
tinued, have kept pace with balloon 
trousers and the length of the wheel- 
base has been changed as often as the 
length of women’s skirts. 





200 SHIPS OFFERED BY 
BOARD FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON, May 27—At its 
meeting today the Shipping Board 
resolved that 200 ships should be 
designated for sale as scrap as rec- 
ommended by the scrapping com- 
mittee, and that terms and condi- 
tions for the sale should be made 
public by advertising. 

Following these announcements, 
it was learned that Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor will go to Detroit, where 
he will discuss the tentative offer 
of Henry Ford. The board will 
make every possible effort to ob- 
tain bids from American citizens 
for the sale of the useful, active 
ships. 











New Dodge Factory 
Starts in Toronto 


TORONTO, May 27—Displacing the 
factory established at Walkerville, Ont., 
Dodge Brothers has begun operations at 
a new Canadian plant here. The build- 
ings acquired for the new factory were 
constructed by the Imperial Munitions 
Board during the war. The entire prop- 
erty consists of 12 acres of ground, eight 
large permanent buildings with a total 
floor area of 257,000 sq. ft. 

The output of the new plant will be 
for the Canadian and export trade. The 
business will be carried on by Dodge 
Brothers, Ltd., incorporated under Do- 
minion charter, which will formulate its 
own policies in harmony with the parent 
body in Detroit. 





Output Record Made 
by Willys-Overland 


TOLEDO, May 27—Production of 
Willys-Overland plants has been 100,000 
the first five months, and this is a new 
high record for the company in this 
period of the year, President John A. 
Willys announced today. May earnings 
will equal those in April, when $4,000,- 
000 was earned before taxes and depre- 
ciation charges. Demand for the six- 
cylinder models is greater than the com- 
pany can supply, and sales continue to 
hold up well on all other lines, said Mr. 
Willys. 





URGES FUEL ECONOMY 


WASHINGTON, May 28—Automo- 
bile owners must practice gasoline econ- 
omy. This is the warning being broad- 
cast here to the nation’s 17,000,000 mo- 
torists by Thomas P. Henry, president 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, who sees in economy the chief 
weapon in the motorists’ hand to com- 
bat the soaring price of gasoline. The 
A. A. A. is calling upon its 700 affiliated 
clubs to give definite suggestions to 
their membership as to how gas can be 
saved. 
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Mason Truck Will Be 
Division of Flint Co. 


Willett Named Vice-President of 
Flint—Crabtree Now Sales 
Manager 





NEW YORK, May 27—The Mason 
Truck Co., hitherto conducted as a sepa- 
rate unit by Durant Motors, Inc., at 
Flint, Mich., has been taken over by the 
Flint Motor Co. and will be operated as 
a truck division of the Flint factory, 
The Mason factory will be sold. 

Several major personnel changes have 
also been made at Flint. W. R. Willett 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager, succeeding W. FE. Hol- 
ler, who resigned recently. Mr. Willett 
has been vice-president and general man- 
ager of Durant Motors of Indiana. W. 
O. Crabtree, formerly with the Franklin 
sales organization, has been named sales 
manager, succeeding Frank Witt, who 
also resigned in April. 

The trucks and buses to be manufac- 
tured at the Flint plant will bear the 
name of Flint Road King. The complete 
line will be announced shortly. A fea- 
ture will be a new popular priced three- 
quarter ton model. 

“The changes at Flint,” says C. F. 
Daly, vice-president of Durant Motors, 
Inc., “have been made in line with the 
policy adopted by Durant Motors of con- 
centrating activities wherever possible 
in the interest of economy.” 

Mr. Daly denied a rumor that the 
Locomobile operations would be trans- 
ferred to Flint and the Bridgeport fac- 
tory used for building engines. He said 
that Flint production is limited only by 
the difficulty in obtaining bodies and that 
orders for the Locomobile Junior Eight 
are sufficient to cover two months’ pro- 
duction. Deliveries will start June 1. 





MAIR HERE ON BUSINESS 


NEW YORK, May 27— Alexander 
Mair, head of the firm bearing that name 
in Victoria, Australia, will arrive here 
about June 10. 

Mr. Mair’s firm is one of the prom 
nent wholesale motor accessory houses 
of Australia and Tasmania. The pur 
pose of his trip to this country is to se 
cure a few new lines for his firm. While 
here he will make his headquarters at 
the offices of Arkell and Douglas, Ine. 
73 Pearl Street, New York, where Amer- 
ican manufacturers can arrange for In- 
terviews. 





PAIGE EARNINGS 


DETROIT, May 27—Earnings of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. for the first 
four months of this year, including 
profit from branches, after depreciation 
but before taxes, equaled $1,360,111, H. 
M. Jewett, president of the companyg™ 
nounced today. The company has $2,019; 
000 in banks with no current liabilities 
except current bills. 
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First S. A. E. Chapter 


Installed on Coast 


Horning Officiates 
Meeting in Los Angeles— 
115 Members 


LOS ANGELES, May 23—With H. 
L. Horning, national president, officiat- 
ing, Southern California chapter of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, was 
formally here installed Friday with a 
membership of 115. This is the first sec- 
tion established in the west, but it is 
expected to be followed in the fall by 
the installation of a San Francisco chap- 
ter. Civic officials join with all branches 
of the automotive industry in welcom- 
ing the new chapter, regarding the es- 
tablishment as marking a new epoch in 
automotive activities on the coast. 

W. L. Moreland, president of More- 
land Motor Truck Co., was elected chair- 
man; F. D. Howell of the Motor Tran- 
sit Co., vice-president; Jerome S. Cana- 
van of Canavan Motors Corp., treas- 
urer; Eugene Power of Union Oil Co., 
J. H. Harkness of Los Angeles Rolls- 
Royce Co.; E. B. Moore, Los Angeles 
Automotive Works, members of the gov- 
erning board; Ethelbert Favary, secre- 
tary. 


at Opening 


Talks on Development 


Mr. Horning presented an illuminating 
review of late developments in the auto- 
motive industry. He declared that two 
of the mest important movements in- 
clude steam cooling and “overgear,” and 
predicted the elimination of the radiator 
as an element of frontal design, stating 
that already it is possible to cut radiator 
capacity in half. , He emphasized as a 
notable development the efforts being 
made to perfect “overgear,” with the 
object of making the engine run slow 
and the car fast, to minimize noise and 
to enhance engine efficiency and long life. 
He also said that four-wheel brakes are 
permanently entrenched as a factor in 
car design and that balloon tires repre- 
sent a great economic saving from the 
standpoint of car mechanism. The move- 
ment by the society to standardize bal- 
loon tire sizes, he said, would bring great 
benefits. He forecast a notable advance 
in chassis lubrication and predicted that 
%x-wheel trucks would come into wide 
use, 

Of particular interest to the audience 
was his statement that commercial avia- 
tion is now entering an era of tremen- 
dous development. 


MICHIGAN DELIVERIES LOWER 


Pe DETROIT, May 27—Deliveries of new 
nora Michigan in the month of April 
i984 ed 16,524 as against 20,621 in April 
“<4. Truck deliveries totalled 1,551 
,,  “8ainst 1,708 in the same month 
tion year. Practically all of the reduc- 
“ac deliveries between the two years 
an a the low priced ear field, Ford 

- Showing a falling off of 3,800. In 


the truck field the reduction 
was most evident in the 
group. 

Car sales in the State for the first 
four months of the year 42,550, and 
truck sales 4,641. Sales in the first four 
months last year were 58,090 cars and 
5,621 trucks. 


likewise 
light duty 


Will Issue Series of 


New Export Studies 


WASHINGTON, May 28—The first 
of a series of foreign automobile mar- 
ket studies based on country groupings 
rather than on individual countries, de- 
signed to aid American automotive ex- 
porters who wish to concentrate on for- 
eign markets having closely allied econ- 
omic characteristics by giving their in- 
dividual and collective rate of absorption 
of automobiles from the United States, 
has just been made public here by the 
Automotive Division of the Department 
of Commerce. It includes the six north- 
central European countries of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Germany and covers the five- 
year period since 1920. 

Based on the latest revised registra- 
tion figures the six countries have a 
total automobile registration of 491,937 
cars and trucks. The population of 
these six European countries roughly 
approximates 86,000,000, which makes 
one automobile for each 175 persons. 

For the five-year period 1920 to 1924, 
inclusive, the north-central economic 
group accounted for 11.1 per cent of the 
declared passenger car and truck ex- 
ports from the United States. In num- 
bers this trade amounted to 70,487 units 
contrasted with 635,464 for the total 
world trade in this line. The study gives 
export and registration figures for the 
last five years. 


Organize Brass and 


Aluminum Company 


DETROIT, May 26—A new aluminum 
and brass company has been organized 
here, under the name of the Detroit 
Aluminum and Brass Co., with capital 
stock of $250,000. The new concern will 
occupy the former Graham Brothers 
truck plant, north east of the Dodge 
Brothers plant in Hamtramck. The 
building has 45,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

J. P. Carritte, who organized the Mc- 
Adamatie Aluminum Co., is president 
and treasurer of the new company, L. 
G. Hooker is_ vice-president. Mr. 
Hooker was for twelve years treasurer 
and a director of the General Aluminum 
and Brass Manufacturing Co. 


MOVE REED-PRENTICE OFFICE 


WORCESTER, Mass., May 27—The 
home office of the Reed-Prentice Co. has 
announced the removal of its Detroit 
office from 6526 Cass Avenue, to Rocm 
3-245 General Motors Building. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 








Maxwell Motor Corp. for the first quar- 
ter of 1925 reports net earnings after charges 
as $3,501,266, against $1,819,445 in the De- 
cember quarter of last year. The net, after 
allowing for Class A_ stock dividends, is 
equal to $4.85 a share on the 623,000 shares 
of Class B stock outstanding. Chief items 
in the balance sheet as of March 31 are: 
Assets—cash, $8,672,885; inventories, $10,- 
027,661; land, buildings, ete., $15,670,900; lia- 
bilities—accounts payable, $7,674,395. Ex- 
cess of current assets over current liabilities 
is given as $24,181,436, against $16,265,905 on 
Dec. 31, 1924. 

Packard Motor Car Co. has called for re- 
demption Aug. 31 all outstanding preferred 
stock, totaling approximately $9,500,000. The 
price to be paid will be $110 and interest due 
at that date. In a statement to stockholders 
President Alvan Macauley says: “The com- 
pany, as you know, has been very prosper- 
ous. After liberal dividends on the com- 
mon stock we have accumulated cash and 
securities in excess of $20,000,000, with indi- 
cations of a continuation of prosperous con- 
ditions.”’ 


Hood Rubber Co., for the year ended 
March 31, 1925, reports sales of $29,096,635, 
against $28,248,654 for the previous fiscal 
period. Earnings were equal to $6.82 a 
share on the outstanding 120,000 shares of 
no par common stock after preferred divi- 
dends, compared with $6.90. The balance 
sheet as of March 31 shows current assets 
of $17,410,651 and current liabilities of $3,570,- 
502, leaving net working capital of $13,840,- 
149, against $13,612,626 as of March 31, 1924, 

Fisk Tire Fabric Co. announces that in- 
terim receipts for the issue of $2,000,000 of 
this company’s first mortgage ten-year 614 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds (closed 
issue), due Jan. 1, 1935, would be exchange- 
able for definitive bonds at the Central 
Union Trust Co., New York, on and after 
June 1, 1925. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—The Chase National 
3ank, New York, is prepared to exchange 
interim receipts representing this company’s 
first mortgage 5% per cent serial gold bonds, 
due serially Dec. 15, 1925, to Dee. 15, 1934, 
inclusive, for definitive bonds, 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.—It is an- 
nounced by Kean, Higbie & Co. that 30,000 
shares of this company recently offered at 
public sale at $18 a share had been heavily 
oversubscribed. 


ENLIST IN COMMUNITY PLAN 


CHICAGO, May 27—Fifteen automo- 
tive merchants or employees are among 
the 185 persons who have enrolled in 
the community development and_busi- 
ness promotion school which will be con- 
ducted this summer by the Retailers’ 
National Council in the towns of Dixon, 
Rochelle and Sycamore, Ill. A complete 
survey of business, civic and social con- 
ditions in these towns preceded organiza 
tion of the school which will be in 
charge of Professor Edward H. Gard- 
ner of the School of Commerce of the 
University of Wisconsin. Other busi- 
nesses are represented in this school as 
follows: Dry goods 27, clothing 25, gro- 
ceries 12, general merchandising 8, bank- 
ing 6, lumber and coal 6, hardware 5. 





June 


SHOWS 


1-4—Detroit, Mich., Exhi- 
bition of Automotive Body 
Builders’ Association, 
Ballroom, Hotel Statler, 
F. D. Mitchell, manager. 


Coming Events 


Oct. 


8-17—London, 


Electric Railway Associa- 
tion Convention. 
Olympia 
passenger car show. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 7—London, annual 


truck show. 


Nov. 26 - Dec. 6— Berlin, Ger- 
Sept. Pr re. eee many, Annual Automobile 
udito , on- Sh h is ; 
vention and Exposition, ae el ae 
American Society for 
Steel Treating, W. H. CONVENTIONS 
Eisenman, secretary. May ge wr agg mae Hotel 
91.9 7" Van urler, Spring Sec- 
Sept. Py sg Popes. tional Meeting, American 
aa cow oader pow Society for Steel Treating. 
pices of the British Cycle June 1-3— Detroit, American 
and Motorevcle Manufac- Body Builders Association 
turers and Traders Union, at Hotel Statler, 
Ltd. June 16-19—White S Ms Iphur 
. Springs, Greenbrier Hotel, 
Sept. a oe, a Summer meeting of So- 
eee a Veatn. ciety of Automotive En- 
28S « 2? . - gineers. 
calor cian ak Baten” June 22-27—Summer Convention 
al Safety Council A. M of the Automotive Equip- 
Smith business manager. ment Association at the 
‘ : ‘ 7) : Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Oct. 5-9—Atlantic City, Young’s Springs, Colo. 
Million Dollar Pier, Manu- June 24-26—Seattle. National 


facturers’ Exhibition in 
connection with American 


Foreign Trade Council 
Convention. 


Sept. 14-19 — Cleveland, Public 


Auditorium, Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition, 
American Society for Steel 
Treating. 


Oct. 5-9—Atlantic City, Young’s 
Million Dollar Pier, Amer- 
ican Electric Railway As- 
sociation. 


Oct. 7-10—Montreal, Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers 
Association Convention, 


RACES 


May 30—Indianapolis. 
June 13—Altoona, Pa. 


June 20—Baltimore-Washington 
Speedway, Laurel, Md. 


July 26—Paris, Montlhery 
Track, French Grand Prix. 


Sept. 7—Altoona, Pa. 
Sept. 30—Fresno, Cal. 


Oct. 10—Baltimore-Washington 
Speedway, Laurel, Md. 


Oct. 24—Charlotte, N. C. 
Nov. 26—Los Angeles. 


June 


Sept. 
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S.A.E. MEETINGS 
National 

15 - 19 — Summer meeting 

of the Society ef Automo- 
tive Engineers at White 

Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
15-16—Produstion meet- 

ing and exhibition. 


Sept.—Automotive Transporta- 


Nov. 


May 


May 


tion meeting. 


—Service Engineering 
meeting. 


Sectional 
28—San Francisco Group. 
“Rectification versus Fi]- 
tration of Oil in the 
Crankcase of an Automo- 
bile While im Operation.” 
Herbert L. Dickey. 


29—Indiana Section, Air- 
craft for Defense, Major 
General M. M. Patrick, 
‘Intluence of the Motor 
Car on the Characteristics 


of the American People.” 
Hon. A. . Beveridge. 
Address by Charles M. 
Schwab. “The Engineer, 
What He Has Done for 
Humanity,’ C. F. Ketter- 
ing. 











English Tire Prices 
Raised 10 Per Cent 


LONDON, May 15 (By Mail)—Be- 
cause there are about 20 pounds of rub- 
ber in the modern tire and that the price 
of raw rubber has increased in a few 
months from Ils. to 2s. 6d. per pound, 
British tire manufacturers have an- 
nounced an all-round increase approxi- 
mating to 10 per cent. This increase has 
been made in sympathy with advances in 
France, Germany, and other countries. 

Another reason given for the increase 
in tire prices is that stocks have fallen 
to a sixth of what they were a year ago. 
The average price of rubber in London 
during 1924 was 1s.1%d. ‘Since Janu- 
ary it has steadily increased to the price 
it is today. Inner tubes have been in- 
creased 16 per cent. 


FORD TRUCKS INCREASE 


DETROIT, May 26—Sales ‘to owners 
of the Ford one-ton truck in the first 
four months of the year totaled 71,352, 
which compares with 65,111 for the same 
period in 1924. A large percentage of 
the sales were of vehicles complete with 
cabs and bodies. The company reports 
a large part of the truck output going 
to the agricultural market, sales to far- 
mers in fact showing a marked increase. 





NEW AIRPLANE FACTORY 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., May 27— 
Huff, Dalard & OCo., airplane builder 
of this city, has purchased part of the 
yards of the Merchants Shipbuilding 
Corp. at Bristol, Pa., for about $200,000. 
The property has a frontage of 2,000 
feet on the Delaware River. It will be 
converted into an airplane manufactur- 
ing plant. 





HUPP REDUCES PRICES | 
ON 8-CYLINDER LINE | 


DETROIT, May 25—Prices on 
the Hupp eight models were re- | 
duced $180 effective today. The | 
new prices are touring and two- 
passenger roadster, $1,795; four- 
| passenger roadster, $1,895; two- | 
| and four-passenger coupe, $2,095, | 
| and sedan, $2,195. 
| 
| 


Large increases in the produc- 
tion volume since the car was first 
announced are given as_ reasons 
for the reduction. The four-pas- 
senger roadster is a model recently 
added on which the company is 
now in preduction. It is a rumble 
seat model with compartment for 
golf clubs. Two body finishes, 
beige or blue are offered. 














NEW TOOL CONCERN 


GREENFIELD, MASS., May 23—The 
Threadwell Tool Co. has been formed 
here and has taken over the plant and 
machinery of the Wells Corp., bought at 
auction by a committee of bondholders 
of the old concern. It will produce taps 
and dies and machine tools. A detailed 
announcement of its plans soon will be 
made. It has an authorized capital of 
$125,000 preferred stock and 5000 shares 
of common stock of no par value. 

Officers of the new company are: 
president, Otto Kolstad, Holyoke, Mass.; 
treasurer, William S. Keith, Greenfield; 
directors, the foregoing and also Charles 
H. Keith, Greenfield; George Roberts, 
Charles A. Rouberl and Lawrence Bain- 
bridge, New York. Lewis E. Peck will 
be manager and H. J. Smith superin- 
tendent. 


Hudson Introduces 


Brougham at $1,595 


DETROIT, May 27—The Hudson Motor 
Car Co. announced today the introduc- 
tion of a new four-passenger brougham 
of the four door close coupled type and 
selling at $1,595, $345 more than the 
coach and $95 more than the touring. 

Aluminum is employed throughout in the 
construction of the body panels, while 
the rear quarter sections are leather 
covered. The details of fittings and 
trimmings are of the same standards as 
those employed on te Hudson _ seven- 
passenger closed models. In announcing 
this new model, the Hudson company 
states the general volume of business is 
unprecedented. This month, it is said, 
will be the largest ever known and every 
effort is being made to deliver cars 
promptly. 

WAUSAU EXPANDING PLANT 

WAUSAU, May 27—The Wausau 
Motor Parts Co. manufacturing piston 
rings exclusively, plans immediate en- 
largement of its plant. The concern, 
originally the Menominee Piston Ring 
Co., moved to Wausau less than a year 
ago, and took over the old city hall 
building. This will be doubled in siz 
by an addition to largely increase the 
present output of 6,000 rings daily. 


GLASSMOBILE PRICE CUT 

DETROIT, May 23—The Glassmobile 
Co., manufacturers of all-year glass 
curtains for open cars, announces a dras 
tic cut in the price of its equipment for 
Ford cars. The old price installed com 
plete was $52. This has been reduced 
to $38. Prices include the container 
which carries the entire set of panels 
when not in use. 
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